A winning combination. 

When classic styling and 

continuous durability are 

brought to- 

gether the re- 

sult is excellence. This quality of excellence 

is obvious in all the materials at D'Hanis 

Clay Products. The care taken at every 

stage of the manufacturing process be- 

comes evident in the end product. All of 

which brings us to another winning com- 

bination: construction and D'Hanis Clay 
Products. 


 D'HANI& CLAY PRODUCTS ~ 
CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION SINCE 1905 


e leader Inquiey Card BOX 365 D'HANIS, TEXAS 78850 
BAN ANTONIO (612) 824 -0506 D'HANIS : (512) 363-7221 
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Mobil System Selected for its functional design 
Design: Heinz Wirth, 1971 and uneompromising attention to quality. 
From the Kroin Series 
Installation: Pershing Park, Wash. DC of Park and Garden Furniture. 
Architect: M. Paul Friedberg & Partners Produced from synthetic coated steel. 


Kroin Architectural Complements Represented in: 

14 Story Street _ Boston, Denver, Det Las An Angeles, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 V phia, 
Telephone 617 492-4000. i co, : 

Telex 951650 


Corporate Headquarters 

The white aggregate maintenance- 
free architectural concrete face of 
the John H. Winters Headquarters 
Complex in Austin makes a striking 
visual statement as it utilizes a 
southern exposure and set-back 
windows for optima! energy 
efficiency 


Office Buildings 

The 22-story Concorde Towers in 
Houston, erected in just six months. 
is one of the tallest all precast 
prestressed buildings in Texas 
Architectural concrete creates a 
sense of Style and long-span 
doubie-tee floor members provide 
maximum column-tree ease space 


Parking Garages 
Bulb spandrel beams were 
designed for this 1.5 million 
square feet, multi-structure parking 
rage that holds 4 400 cars at the 
lleria in Dallas. Manufacturing 
these components under Stanley 
Structures strictly controlled 
factory conditions ensured quality 
and saved considerable time and 
money lor the developer 


Shopping Centers 

Early design team participation 
enabled Stanley Structures to 
prowde a column-tree intenor tor 
fhis Houston shopping center. I! was 
built in only four days with load 
bearing architectural precast 
prestressed concrete 
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A Practical Building Material 
For Practically Every Building. 
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Stanley Structures’ precast/prestressed concrete 
building systems make more than beautiful 
buildings. Stanley's systems also make good 
sense. 

From economical parking garages to 
dramatic office towers, our total building systems 
are engineered to save your most precious 
resources—time and money. 

Call your Stanley Structures sales engineer 
tor more information on our practical approach to 
building quality 


PPP Structures 


A subsidiary of The Stanley Works 


San Antonio Elsewhere in Texas 
(512) 342-6300 (800) 292-5335 
Houston 

(713) 861-0597 


Because Solaroll® is the answer to practically every Another reason is our services to architects, such as 
concern an architect may have regarding the vulnerability assistance at preliminary-design time, and at the budget 
of sliding glass doors and windows. Solaroll* provides preparation stage, on projects ranging from single 

the functions of storm protection...security...privacy family homes to multi-story structures. 


shade and insulation. And yet, the appearance of our 


Why are more and more architects specifying Solaroll®? 
system is complementary to any architectural design 


Austin: H ware & Glass, lr 2056 Stassney Lane, Austin 78745, 512/282-4831 
Corpus Christi: T, Shade & Shutter 3833 So. Staples, Suite 67, Corpus Christi 78411, 512/851-8238 
Dallas/Ft. Worth: ^. Awning 4408 N. Haltom, Ft. Worth 76117, 817/485-5013 
Harlingen: |... B & Au ( 101 Expressway 77, Harlingen 78550, 512/425-8222 
Houston: Avr Veni Aw ( 2940 Patio Dr., Houston 77017, 713/643-2677 
Longview: L vC I t 105 Gum Springs Road, Longview 75602, 214/757-4572 
‘ ] / For cornplete information, call or write ^ 
Bt s » for our 40-page Technical Catalog 553 
N ., 
4 5$.  Solaroll* Shade € Shutter Corporation 


Pompano Beach, Florida 
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When you compare all the 
custom-tempered glass on the 
market today, only one product 
stands out above the rest. Tempglass 
is clearly the top choice among 
architects, builders, laminators, glaz- 
ing contractors and other large-scale 
users 

Our horizontal tempering pro- 
cess produces a handsomely flat sur- 
face, remarkable clarity and an 
absence of marks and distortions 


SAN FRANCISCO 
45999 Kam Road 
Tis 94538 


Fremont 


aio 


TORONTO 
131 Ormont Drive 
Weston, Ontario M9NOSS 
292 4lo-749-7932 


Top Choice. 


typically found in other tempered 
glass. 

No matter the thickness (% 
through 34") and no matter the size 
(12" x 12" to 84" x 170"), our com- 


TEMPGLASS 


DALLAS/FT. WORTH 
0 Fountain Parkway 
Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 
Call Toll-Free 800-827-7375 
in Texas. call 800-442-1623 
214-47 008 
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Willi Dav Industrial Park Bluericl 
Perrysburg, Ohio 43551 Norn 
Cal Toll-Free 800-537 


puterized cutting and horizontal 
tempering process produces absolute 
accuracy of finished size 

In architectural applications 
where beauty and elegance are a 
important as strength, utility and 
safety, only a handful of tempered 
glass manufacturers claim to meet 
your specifications. And once you 
have made the comparison, you will 
make a choice 

Tempglass. Top choice. 


TOLEDO 


291 M Stmet 


CONTENTS 


HOUSTON 


MIENNE o aM 93 
In a controversial move, Houston's Fourth Ward has been 
declared historic; Houston opens three design centers; San 
Antonio considers pedestrian malls. 

ABOUT THIS ISSUE 39 
HOUSTON: HOW AND WHY? 40 


Two members of the Houston design community—John Kaliski 
and Peter Zweig—examine the city's paradoxical success and 
the motivations of people who survive and thrive there. 


HOUSTON’S CLUSTERS AND 
THE TEXAS URBAN AGENDA 48 


From its once apparent central core physical form, Houston has 
developed several competing office/retail clusters in the past 
decade that are now suffering the effects of poor urban design. 


INNOVATIVE IN-FILL HOUSING 54 


Eschewing the general preoccupation with Houston's tall 
buildings, Austin writer Jim Steely looks toward the other end of 
the architectural spectrum. Here he examines three examples of 
the innovative housing being inserted into Houston's near-town 
neighborhoods—William Stern' s Wroxton Townhouses (54), 
Chelsea Architects’ Norfolk St. Residences (58), and 
Arquitectonica' s Taggart Townhouses (62). 
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TWO CAMPUSES 


Mark Hewitt, of the Rice University School of Architecture, 
compares the architecture and plan of the Rice campus with that 
of the school across town—the University of Houston— 
concluding that the two institutions could learn lessons from each 


pw 
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DAVE BRADEN/MUSINGS 98 


COMING UP: Next issue, Texas Architect will feature the general 
design, adaptive reuse and interior architecture of TSA Design 
Awards winners. 


ON THE COVER: The incongruous urban design visions of 
Wright and Le Corbusier have been blended in Houston to 
create a city of towers in a giant garden of suburban lawns. 


Texas Architect September-October 1984 s 


MICRO-COTTA™ 


If the architectural detail and ornamenta- 
tion called for.on your new building or 
restoration project is of timeless beauty, 
create (or re-create) it with Micro-cotta. 
Micro-cotta is a lightweight, proprietary, 
polymer-based composite concrete that 
can be used to create the delicate relief 
work, color, interior and exterior orna- 
mentation and subtle patterning of terra- 
cotta. The molds and tooling for any shape 


If the beauty is timeless, it should be made to last over time. 


or detail you can imagine are derived 
directly from your originals or blueprints, 
reproducing them exactly. 


Resisting the ravages of time. 
Micro-cotta goes beyond fine duplication 
of originals. It is also highly resistant to 
fire and environmental conditions. Inor- 
ganic pigments are used to achieve a 
durable and exact color match that will 
last without yellowing or other color - 
deviations. There is no surface glazing to 
crack or delaminate. 


Ready availability means fast delivery 
times. i 

Molding technology and the proprietary 
physical makeup of Micro-cotta assure 
you of fast delivery times — often within 
a matter of days — from prototype to the 
last finished part. 


Santa lding; Chicago, te i) 
Yin on nates Arendt. 7 
diu . 


Glazing can be specified as clear 

tempered insulated glass, tinted 

glass, reflective, laminated or special 

purpose glass to suit your particular 

application and local building code f 

requirement. c ; ENGLISH GREENHOUSE 
Your future profits can be FLOR 


GREENHOUSE of TEXAS 10175 Harwin Suite 101, Houston, Texas 77036 
Many Models On Display In Our Showroom 
Call Toll Free 1-800-223-0867/in Texas call 713-271-0116 
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Introducing: 
A roofing system thats new, 
yet proven for hundreds of years. 
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It's a metal roof from ECI. And it's designed are no through-the-roof fasteners. 
to last a lifetime. The cost of a metal roof is a true 

ECI's metal roofing panels are patterned — value. it's the value that comes with qual- 
after those that were created in Renaissance ity and increased longevity that convinces 
architecture. Panels that still protect the cas- man homebuilders to decide on a metal 


tles and cathedrals of Europe. roof for their finer homes and remodeling 
But today's version incorporates modern projects. 

installation techniques that make it incredibly For information on the variety of styles, 

simple to install a metal roof in hours. There colors and metals available, write ECI. 

7 Please send me more information on your metai roofing system. 
Engineered lama | | Builder’ Contractor Architect _ — Developer 
Components nm — — 

Company Phone 
Inco rated 
rpo 
E A subsidiary of CECO Corporation. City — m o Zip 
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P.O. Drawer C. Stafford (Houston) Texas 77477, 713/499-5611. Offices and Plants: Houston, N. Amarillo, Tx., femsion, AL, Lockeford, Ca., Tualatin, Or. 


DISCOVE 


The Standard 

in Floor Underlayment 
for Residential, 
Office and Light 
Commercial 
Spaces 


GYP-CRETE 
Floor Plam 
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For Local Applicators in the South 
and Southwest Contact: 


Brekke Distributors 


2505 Merrell Rd 
Dallas, TX 75229 
(214) 484-8948 


mt IDEAL 
Houston, TX 77063 


(713) 974-7353 


9 Sets in 90 Minutes 
* No Shrinkage Cracks 


TRUSS PLATE INSTITUTE 
— e 
34” Min Gyp Crete 

- A 


3/4* Tongue & 
Groove Plywood 
Parallel Chord Truss 
12” Deep (M. 
24* 
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RENNER PLAZA — Dallas 

Architect: A.N PH, inc 

General Contractor: Henry Buriding & Engineering 

Glazing Contractor Metropolitan Glass, Seagoville, Texas 

Class by — Tempgiass 

Freld.apphed reflective glass coatings contractor: American Solar Control 


The Responsible Alternative 


Spectrum field · applied 
reflective glass coatings are the 
responsible alternative to expensive, 
hard-to-replace reflective glass 

Spectrum glass coatings are 
durable metallic films thin enough to 
see through. They are expertly and 
efficiently field-applied on various 
glass substrates for a fraction of the 
cost of factory-applied reflective glass 

No longer is it necessary to face 
costly delays because of production 


SPECTRUM ENERGY PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTORS 


11112 Harry Hines Dallas. Texas 75229 
214/247-3884 Metro 647-2530 
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problems with reflective glass 
suppliers. With Spectrum reflective 
glass coatings, the initial cost remains 
low, and in addition, Spectrum 
coatings consistently return 
substantial energy savings 

Myriad colors available include 
silver, bronze, grey, sandstone, 
pewter and crystal with non- 
reflective tints also available 

Specify Spectrum field-applied 
reflective glass coatings, the 
responsible alternative. 


“Butler Brick since 1873.” 


Structural Glazed Brick. 
Designers choice 
through the ages. 


» 
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This design solution has stood the test of 
time. For at least 2000 years, builders 
have used glazed brick to create walls of 
Structural solidity and glass-like beauty. 


Each Elgin-Butler clay brick is glazed, 
then kiln-fired at 2200°F. The result is a 
solid, inseparable coating—an integral 
part of a structural unit that exceeds 
ASTM standards. 


with - 
Resistant to fire, impact, weather, stain, 
and fading. Easy to clean with soap 
water. 
From the clay pit in Central Texas to the 
striking beauty of today's architectural 
North America 


Elgin-Butler glazed Brick and Tiles offer 
exciting design solutions. 


Egyptian glazed brick, approximately 2000 Morris-Aubry, architects. Wyndham Hotel Greenspoint, Houston. 
years old. From the Elgin-Butler Collection. Trammell Crow Hotel Company, developers. 


r Write for a copy of our new Color Product 
Brochure and pricing data. Check the 
Yellow Pages for the nearest sales office, 
or phone us today. 
Elgin-Butler Brick Company 
Post Office Box 1947, Austin, Texas 78767 
(512) 453-7366. 


EL DORADO 
RUBBER TILE 


A rugged solution to dirt, Rl DORADO— 
RUBBER TILE is a beter Saye m 
outdoors . . . outdoors! — 


It completely resists moisture and hasa — — - 
non-skid surface to help keep you on —— —  -— 
your feet; only EL DORADO hasa tough, — — — —— 
rate. It is made for abuse and carries a fu 
five-year guarantee on surface Wear. l 
EL DORADO RUBBER TILES simple to 
install and easy to maintain: Itis fanc 
tional. practical arid cost-efficient; and 
with a variety of patterns and sizes avail- 
able. is a distinguished design element. 
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Part of the elegance of The Gunter 
is tasteful lighting. 


PHOTOGRAPHY RIGHTS COURTESY OF THE GUNTER HOTEL 


And it’s Negley Paint that reflects 
When lighting plays : : But it was Negley's 
a big part in the overall It SO beautifully. range of over 1,000 


look of an interior, you can be sure that what's colorfast shades and tints that really caught 


on the surrounding wall surfaces will too. their eye. And the beauty of the fact that 


That’s why when The Gunter Hotel under- those colors will stay just as rich and fresh 
went restoration recently the designers had looking for years and years to come. No 
the interior painted with CryliCover", matter how the light changes. 
Negley's 100% Acrylic, low sheen So, the next time you have an 


interior that needs revitalizing, do 
what one of San Antonio's most 
alluring old hotels did. Specify 
CryliCover’. The wall covering that 
reflects your taste, as well as it 
illuminates your interior design. 


interior wall paint 

They wanted a long-lasting. 
quality finish that would resist unu- 
sual wear and tear. So they were 
impressed with Crylicover’s 
"washabilit y." 


Negley Paint Co., Inc., 400 Olmos Dr. West, San Antonio, Texas 78212 
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Introducing the New Emblem 
from Eljer. Architects, consumers and 
plumbers call it practically perfect. 


Pretty isn't good Outperforms ANSI and 
enough for Eljer. To be really e competition. 
good, a product must be 


practical. Our New Emblem The New Emblem $ 
is a perfect example. It looks also over powered the com- ` 
like an expensive European petition in waste removal 
import. But underneath it's comparison tests. Water 
an easy-to-install, trouble-free usage per flush t 
water saver that costs no more averaged less § 
than the original Emblem. ‘i than three R93 


gallons per gay = 

flush-less d. “tor” “cer” 
than the EMBLEM WORTH 
Wellworth and the Cadet at 
all pressures. And Emblem 

won in a whisper over the 

competition in noise level 
tests. 


Very practical. 
Preferred by architects 9 to 1. 


When comparing Kohler's Wellworth 
and American-Standard's Cadet, 9096 of architects 
interviewed preferred the New Emblem. Seventy- 
percent perceived it as “the best value” Almost 
40% of the homeowners interviewed found it 
“most pleasing’ 4 compared to 13.2% for 
the Cadet and only 8.2% for the 
Wellworth. It practically sells itself. 


A master plumber's 
masterpiece. 


To make the New Emblem 
as easy to install and free from 
call backs as possible, we showed 
our prototypes to a panel of master 
plumbers. They examined them, put 
them together. Examined them again. And then made 
suggestions on how to make the New Emblem even 
better. The result is a combination that's faster to 
install than anything on the market today. 

Find out more about the New Emblem and 
other innovative Eljer products. Call or write: 


jer. Where practical 
makes perfect. 


ELJER 


Eljer Plumbingware 
Three Gateway Center 


Dept. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 


A MOUSENOLD 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
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ELJER 


Texas Distributors 


Abilene 
Western Plumbing Wholesalers 
915/672-3201 


Austin 
International Supply ol Austin 
512/452-8873 


Southern Pipe & Supply 
512/454-4616 


Baytown 
Moore Supply Co 
713/427-5601 


Beaumont 
Moore Supply Co 
713/832-8429 


Bryan 
Moore Supply Co 
713/832-8151 


Conroe 
Moore Supply Co 
713/756-6663 


Corpus Christi 
Ajax Supply Co 
512/855-6284 


Dalias 
Apex Su Co 
214/741- 


E! Paso 
Central Suppty Co 
915/544-7770 


Garland 
International Supply 
214/680-0597 


Houston 
Economy Plumbing Suppty 


713/864-6331 


Moore Supply Co 
713/223-4921 


Villen 
Barnhart/Comfort Suppty 
817/526-3028 


Lubbock 
Fields & Co 
806/762-0241 


Nacogdoches 
Moore Supply Co 
113/564-8331 


Porr 
S & S Wholesalers Supply 
512/787-8855 


San Angelo 
AAA Wholesaie 
915/653-3311 


San Antonio 
international Supply of San Antonio 
512/223-4275 


Meyer Supply 
512/224-1731 


Texarkana 
Double Jay Supply 
214/793-2211 


Wichits Falls 


Connor-Gibson Supply 
817/767-2506 
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EXCELLENCE OVERALL. 


Wood- One of the most respected names in the 


nation in custom wood flooring 
Carpeting- The broadest selection and most complete 
custom design service in the Houston area 
Vinyl and Specialty- Experience includes: vinyl 
conductive, antistatic, athletic flooring and more than 
one million sq. feet of Mipolam in Texas alone 
Reputation—On the most comprehensive and 
professional floor covering resources in the 
Southwest, offering architects and designers an 
unparalleled level of expertise and service 
Visit us at booth 15 Texas Society of Architects 
15th Annual Products Ex ion—Nov. | & 2—At the 
Albert Thomas Convention Center, Houston 


Or write for our brochure 


P.O. Box 66356 * Houston. Texas 77006 * (7 


When your client needs his building yesterday, 
here are two reasons to call Amega today! 


| 3 
a) "4 4 «x 
Amego Mss. lig Feen 


Amega Construction Company builds fast. Very 
fast, We believe that our premanufactured concrete 
building systems are ideally suited to your clients’ 
needs for fast track construction projects, such as 
shopping centers. office buildings. warehouses and 
manufacturing facilities 

There are two very good reasons why Amega 
buildings offer you special time advantages 
Our Own Manufacturing Plant 

Amega is the only general contractor in Texas with 
its own in-house 130,000 square foot manufacturing 
facility So, we make our own components without 
weather interruption. Then we ship them to the jobsite 
where Amega trained crews 
erecti the structure — usually 
in a matter of weeks. Finally. 
under the supervision of our 
project managers the project 
is completed. One system 
One source. One control 
One speed. Thats Amega 
efficiency. 


Advanced Technology 


Ai the heart of this efficiency is Amega BI-2 system 
technology — the only tested, prestressed concrete 
structure that effectively competes with conventional 
steel construction. BI-2 lets you design spans up to 72’, 
and clear heights up to 60’. Yet. its flexibility makes it 
equally appropriate for projects, anywhere in Texas. 
ranging trom 15,000 to 250,000 square feet. Plus, it 
otters you expandability options unknown in present 
day construction technology. 

Amega Construction is a true, vertically integrated. 
full service general contracting company. Our fasi 
track methods are the result of our advanced con- 

struction technology 

For more information and 
your copy of the BI-2 
— 77 Architectural Design Man- 
NÉ ual call Amega toll tree in 
Texas 1-800-392-3670 or call 
the Amega office nearest 
you: Houston (713) 672-8989 

or Dallas (214) 934-2992. 


Someday, all buildings will be built the Amega way. 


Innovators · Manufacturers Contractors 
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The Solid Foundation for Your 


“9 
E Future in Design 
J. 
This total resource offering of 
more than 500 lines is just the 
beginning. Accessibility. 
Location. Dining and meeting 
D facilities. And a thorough 
design understanding founded 
— in 30 years of industry service 
by the developer. 
Abraham's — — — Waitman Martin Inc 
Arte Gallenes, Inc um /— — anum / — — — — Milieu Design/Contract 
Artec/Kimball Office — Miratio 
Furniture — —— — Kis' Arts & Furniture Co 
— Arts of Asia —— Ee NPA, Inc 
9 A.S.D. Texas Gulf Coast E—— — — Oriental Collectables 
Chapter — — Oriental House Gallery 


Beau Theriot Antiques 
Baker, Knapp & Tubbs 
Berenx Galleries 
Broad Reach Antiques 
Cal-Pacific Furniture 
Carpet Concepts, Inc 
Castleberry & Associates 
Crandale Galleries 
Walter Lee Culp & 
ASSOC., Inc 
Decorators Walk 
Denton Jones, Inc 


Feizy Import & Export 

Greeff Fabrics Inc 

CJ. Hall & Associates 

Hammer of California 

William Hammon & 
Associates 

Gerald Hargett 
Showroom, Inc 

S. Harris & Company, Inc. 


importers 
The Pace Collection 
Pedlar & Company Imports 
LH, Pritchard 
Scalamandre Silks, Inc 
Siematic/Neal Stewart 
Shelby Williams 

Industries, Inc 
Michael John Smith 
Sam Schenck/ 

Southwest Inc 
Sheral-Marin Fabrics 


Design-7 w Glenn Hennings & Stendig, Inc 
Design Center Office Associates Stroheim & Romann Fabrics 
Services LPF. international Sutherland Contract, Inc 


Design Institute 
America, inc 


Jack Lenor Larsen 
JP McCue Company 


David Sutherland Inc 
Ast Contempo/Design 


Design Tex Fabrics Keller Williams Institute America, Inc 
Designer's Roux, Inc Charles T. Kennedy & Thyboony Wallcoverings 
EC. Dicken, Inc Associates tarry White, Inc 

Eliot & Associates Boris Kroll Fabrics, tnc. Wunda Weve Carpet 
Ello Furniture Mfg. Co. Leisure Collections Company 


Fidelity Arts of California 
Edward Fields, Inc 


lee Jofa 
RT. Mark & Associates 


Jim Wylie & Company 
Van Sant-Henderson, Inc 


Expansion opening will be September 15. 


xdway Drive For more information contact: 713/961-9292 or 214/655-6250 
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Announcing 
our new showroom 
in Dallas. 


Associates. 
Please visit 
and see 

our full line 
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Architectural Terra Cotta or Ceramic Veneer 
Call Great Southern Supply Company. 


Whether uou are refurbishing the oid or 
creating the new. Great Southern can 
perfectly match existing ornamentation 
or precisely translate your design 
expression into architectural terra cotta 
of the finest quality. 

It i5 the perfect medium for enduring 
architectural detail and ceramic veneer. 
And architectural terra cotta is available 


in an almost limitless range of colors. 
textures, and shapes to satisfy even the 
most highly defined taste. 

We have a thirty-five year reputation 
for providing the unique. Let Great 
Southern help you articulate your 
design statement. Call us today at 
713 644 -1751 or come and see our 
Houston showroom. 


e GREAT SOUTHERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


PO. Bax 14507 + Houston, Texas 77021 = 713/644-1751 
Houston Showroom, 3537 West Alabama at Timmons Lane 


Suite 490 713/626 9172 
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Architectural Illustrations 

Number Three in a Series of 

Informational Illustrations 

Subject: Masonry's Innovative Applications 
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Innovation 
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Omni Theater 


Owner: 
Architect: 


Associate Architect: 


Owner: Trammell Crow Hotel Companies 
Dallas, Texas 
Architect: Beran & Shelmire 
Dallas, Texas 
Masonry Contractor: Dee Brown Masonry, Incorporated 
Dallas, Texas 
Texas Masonry Institute Cedar Valley Community College 
- PO. Box 42097 Owner: The Dallas County 
Houston, Texas 77042 Community College District 
Architect: JPJ Architects, Incorporated 
Dallas, Texas 
Masonry Contractor: Dee Brown Masonry, Incorporated 


Masonry Contractor: 


Loews Anatole Hotel — First Atrium 


Fort Worth Museum of Science and History 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson, Incorporated 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Albert S. Komatsu & Associates 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Fenimore-Blythe, Incorporated 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Dalias, Texas 


* Discaiced Carmelite Convent 
Owner: Monastery of Mos! Holy Trinity 
Arlington, Texas 
Architect: Wiliams Pollock Associates 


Wheaton, Illinois 
Masonry Contractor: Fenimore-Blythe, Incorporated 
Fort Worth, Texas 


& Brookhaven Community College 
Owner: The Dallas County 


Community College District 
Architect: Pratt, Box, Henderson & Partners 
Dallas, Texas 
Masonry Contractor: Dee Brown Masonry, Incorporated 
Dallas, Texas 
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Texas Masonry Institute 


Build it For Keeps With Masonry. 


Ours is an era of architectural 
innovation . . one in which 
masonry is exhibiting an 
extraordinary ability to respond to 
the architect's most ingenious 
creative reach. The suitability of 
masonry exists measurably in the 
myriad ways in which it can 
accommodate the designer's desire 
for form and shape 


The functional competence of brick 
invites it to be formed into intriguing 
curves, acute angles, sloping walls 
even ceiling surfaces. The list of 
current applications is long and 
indicative of the versatility afforded 
by masonry. 


The capabilities of masonry are 
further extended by the nearly 
limitless range of colors and 
textures. From the pristine 
reflections of polished white marble 
to the rugged surfaces of umber 
brick, the potential of color, texture 
and materials is mathematically 
astounding. 


ng 
When pursuing innovative solutions 


Space 665 


Avante Designs, Arcadia Chair, 


Craftsman Furniture, Gordon Interna- 


tional, Metalstand Co., Magna De- 
sign, Marvel Metal, Nightingale Ltd., 
Supreme Accessories, Systems 
Furniture 


William Piante Photo Graphics 


Wells Associates/Six Design 
Dallas 214/698-0290 
Houston 713/464-8281 


A] Glenn Hennings 


214/651-1556 


id herman miller 


214/741-4937 


Space 610 


Stendig 


Represented by 

Sam Schenck/Southwest, Inc. 
610 World Trade Center 
Dallas, Texas 75207 


Stendig 
214/698-1726 


& 
214/745-1371 


Commercial & Institutional Furniture 
Showing: 

American Royal, Inc. 

Interdecor 


Leathers 
Bright Chair Co, 
Cl Designs 
EOC 


Arconas 
Niedermaier 


Armstrong, American of Martinsville, 
Fabricut, Seabrook Wallcoverings, 
Sico, Simmons and many more. 


Turn-Key Furnishers 
Houston & Dallas 


Bill Chattaway Associates 
214/651-0845 713/960-9538 


Chromcraft/Monarch Furniture | 
(214) 748-2706 | 


THE 
GROUP 


Systems/Contract/Computer/Office 
Furniture 


Dallas Showroom Houston Showroom 
Six Design Inc. AFW. Inc. 
214/698-0290 713/464-8260 


Space 615 


HIEBERT 


Represented by 

John Alberti, Inc. 

615 World Trade Center 
Box 58463 

Dallas, Texas 75258 


Hiebert 
214/747-2431 


214-747-4376 713/522-8262 


Open Office Systems 
Contract Fumiture 


American 


(4) Seating 
214/748-8383 


Space 672 


interact, Haller Systems, Inc. 
Davis Furniture Indostries, 
Taylor Chair Co. 


Seating, Desks, Conference Tables 


NOVO 


214/748-1976 


Space 633, 635, 641 


Representing: 
Krueger Contract 
Alma Desk Company 
Inotec Systems, Inc. 


Metropolitan Showrooms, Inc. 
P.O. Box 58256 
Texas 


(214) 747-4135 


Contract Furniture, Lighting & Ac- 
cessories 


l. H. Pritchard, Inc. 


214/741-5097 


Space 620 


Design iex 
Design ex 
Design iex 


DesignTex 


(214) 742-4446 


Open Plan Office Systems 


Westinghouse 
V Furniture Systems 
214/744-5685 


Interior products for the architect, 
specifier and interior designer 


Houston-Galveston 
5100 Westheimer 

Houston, Texas 77056 

713 / 629-6024 
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The owner of the Marathon Oil Tower at the corner of San 
Felipe and St. James Place desired an office building 
meeting highest corporate standards. Since Quality was 
the goal, Masonry is the material. The building and 
garage are clad in carmen red granite. 


Masonry s natural richness reflects the sense 


of Quality valued by great architects and owners 


Masonry implies beautiful, 
strong and forever better than 


any other building material. 


Masonry s Qualities speak of ' Build with Masonry. 
Masonry s Quality Build with Quality. 


Richard Payne Photography 
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WOOD WINDOWS BY 
CHUPIK AT THE MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS ADDRESSES 


We set out to make our windows easier to install, provide better 
performance through improved hardware and balancing and be 
energy efficient with true divided light insulating glass 


And we did it! 
* Natural beauty & insulation of wood 


* Weather-tight construction 
e Fast, easy installation b. 5 
e Trouble-free performance y 


Call or write for our 8 page full-color wood window 


brochure with complete specifications, frame details CORPORATION 


and size data 


General Office and Plant: 2501 North General Bruce Drive, P.O. Box 489, Temple. Texas 76503 
817/778-1325 

Sales Offices and Distribution Centers: Austin-Dallas-Fort Worth-Houston-Lubbock- 
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The owner, Brik Pak Incorporated, was com- 
mitted to making the company’s first U.S. facility 
a SUCCESS 

Everman Corporation, a leading manufacturer 
of precast, prestressed concrete, was ready to 
make it happen 

But there was a problem: how to build fire 
windows around the top of the building while 
maintaining structural stability. 

The preliminary design called for Evermans 
double tees and beams to be connected by a 
series of short concrete stub columns. A costly, 


EVERMAN CORPORATION 


Our idea of quality is concrete. 


PO. Box 40470, Everman, Texas 76140 * For answers, samples and prices call 817/572-0311 or Texas WATS 800-792-1048 
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Architect; Engineer: Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
General Contractor; Metric Constructors 


time-consuming and precarious procedure 

Everman Corporation went to work on the 
problem and designed a new concrete form 
especially for Brik Pak. A precast piece that 
includes the stub columns in the support 
beam itself 

In use, Evermans rare form was the perfect 
solution. Significantly reducing construction 
costs, without sacrificing stability or aesthetics. 

At Everman Corporation, we tum problems 
into solutions. And solutions into innovations 


NOBODY 
OFFERS A MORE 
WELL-ROUNDED LINE 

OF WINDOWS. 


Marvin Windows has just 
thrown the COOSA 
a new curve. 
The Marvin Round Top. 
No window better 
jemonstrates our ability 
to make windows in virtually 
any shape or size. In fact, 
we're one of the few 
manufacturers to offer it. 


WHEN IT COMES TO 
JUALITY, WE REFUSE TO 
JT CORNERS. 


The Marvin Round Top is a 
beautiful window, beautifully 
put together. 

Carefully matched pieces 
of Ponderosa pine are fitted 
together to form a sturdy 


irch that will accept a beau- 


tiful stain-and-varnish or 
paint finish. 
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And optional designs, 
such as a hub with spokes, 
are hand-fitted to create a 
striking effect. 


DESIGN DOESN'T 
PRECLUDE FUNCTION. 


Our Round Top can replace 
old round top windows in 
existing structures, or it can 
be designed into new archi- 
tecture for a unique effect. 
Either way, you'll save 
energy and money. Because 
the Marvin Round Top 
features 7" or ]" insulated 
glass, or triple-glazing for 
increased energy conservation. 
For more information call one of 
Marvin's Texas distributors listed 
below. 


Austin Houston 


Texas Jambs Texas Jambs 
3900 C Drosset 6304 Alder 
Austin 78744 Houston 77081 
(512) 444-2306 (713) 669-1333 
San Antonio 


Texas Jambs 
4302 Centergate 
San Antonio 78217 
(512) 654-9771 


TEXAS JAMBS 


Lexington Hotel Suites, Dallas, TX 


N 


PRESTIGIOUS 
ARCHITECTS, 


OUR REPUTATION 


SOLID AS STONE 


Meme 


— 


DESIGNERS, AND 
HOMEOWNERS... 


Now you can have the 
lasting beauty and quality 
that has made Futura 
Stone the world leader in 
outdoor flooring. Futura 
Stone is the premium 
quality natural stone 
system that is excellent 
for resurfacing new or de- 
teriorating concrete or as- 
phalt. You will also find it 
ideal for driveways, walk- 
ways, and pool decks. The 
unique non-slip feature of 
Futura Stone coupled with 
its beauty and durability 
makes it perfect for fast- 
food walkways, office en- 
trances, condominium 
complexes, and automobile 
showrooms. 


Minne TIT E 
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Premium Quality 
Concrete Resurfacing 


FUTURA 
— ple A STONE 


* No more stains (oil, rust, etc.) Designer Elegance in Outdoor Flooring 
* Virtually maintenance free! — . — 


* Exclusive 10-year warranty! 
* Free estimates 


Dallas/Ft. Worth 817/540-3000 (metro) San Antonio 512/340-4568 
Houston 713/465-5356 Austin 512/837-8117 


All other areas call 1-800/ 327-3003 


Please visit us at 
TSA'S Products Exhibition, 
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New Creative 
xteriors” 


UNIQUE NEW LIGHT-SENSITIVE 
DESIGN SERIES lets you create 
dynamically mobile effects with 
revolutionary Reflecto-Lite™ faces. 


UNUSUAL SHADOWS AND HIGH- 
UGHTS with sculptured block 
such as Rib" Face, Luna“ and 
Flared". 


AN UNLIMITED RANGE of color, 
texture, form, scale, and pattern. 


RELIABILITY. Proven performance 
in all kinds of weather, for over 
25 years. 


NO REFURBISHING. Low lifetime 
maintenance. 


ECONOMICAL INITIAL / LIFE-CYCLE 
COSTS and still enjoy design 
flexibility and proven 
performance. 


featherlite Building Products 
Corporation 

Box 489, Lubbock, TX 79408 
Phone 806/763-8262 
4.4/Bu in Sweet's... 


* Trademark of The Burns A Russell Co. © 1984, all 
rights reserved; © reg. U.S. Pat. Of., Canada K other 
countries; patented & patents pending: product & 
process licensed by The Burns & Russell Co 


2 i CUSTOM PRE-GLAZED 
CONCRETE MASONRY UNITS 
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led the city and the absentee owners of 
Fourth Ward property to begin to plan 
the redevelopment of the entire Fourth 
Ward area. 

Residents of the area, in turn, began 
to look for a way to protect their neigh- 
borhood. The Freedman's Town Associa- 
uon, a group formed in 1981 to promote 
rcjuvenation of the area, proposed the 
creation of a 40-block historic district. 
[he city and the owners accepted the 
idea of a district, but suggested that it 
should be much more restricted, encom- 
passing an area of only six blocks. They 
feared that a larger district would restrict 
their ability to coordinate redevelopment 
of the area. Efraim Garcia argued that 
using federal funds, the existing street 
yrid and utilities infrastructure would be 
entirely replaced under the city's re- 
development plan. Once the plan was in 
ellect, the land could be marketed to a 
single developer who would then pro- 
duce a coordinated development project. 
These events would be impossible, Gar- 
čia argued, if a larger historic district 
were created. 

As a result, a heated confrontation de- 
veloped between the Freedman's Town 
Association and the owners and the city. 
On July 29, the State Board of Review 
met in Houston to consider the nomina- 
tion. The emotionally charged meeting 
was attended by about 200 people. After 
hearing a presentation about the district 
and listening to testimony both pro and 
con, the Board of Review voted unan- 
imously to approve the nomination so 
that it will now be forwarded to the De- 
partment of Interior for final considera- 
tion. In voting to approve the District, 
the State Board members strictly fol- 
lowed the law listing criteria for eligi- 
hility and were not swayed by local 
political considerations. Several Board 
members later privately said they were 
hot aware that the nomination was so 
controversial. Several also said that they 
might have considered tabling the nomi- 
nation, but after presentations by the 
district opponents, they felt it was neces- 
sary to follow the strict letter of the law 
and so had no choice but to vote for the 
district. 

The nomination will now be for- 
warded to the Department of the Interior, 
which must contact the property owners 
about listing. If over half object, which 
appears likely since their association is 


working with the city on the redevelop- 
ment plan, the district will not be listed. 
As a result, the future of the Fourth 
Ward is unknown. Even if the area is not 
listed as a National Register District, its 
historic character must still be recog- 
nized in any application for federal fund- 
ing (such as an Urban Development 
Action Grant, which could be used by 
the city for the restructuring of streets 
and utilities). Even if only a six-block 


area had been nominated, this consideration 


tion of the historic character of the entire 
area still would have been required if 
any federal funding had been sought. 
With the district, the Freedman's Town 
Association now hopes to obtain funds 
for rehahilitation of the dilapidated 
structures, but given the general opposi- 
tion of the owners, this does not appear 
likely. Efraim Garcia suggested that 
many owners may now demolish struc- 
tures before they might be designated as 
historic. 

The city plan for razing and re- 
development has, at least temporarily, 
been halted, but residents’ hopes of re- 
vitalization are probably unrealistic. The 
controversy appears to echo many of the 
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Dilapidated housing in the Fourth Ward. 


urban renewal battles which took place 
in northern and eastern cities in the 
1960s, of which Houston was largely 
spared. On the one side, the city seeks to. 
clear the land so it may be developed in 
a coherent fashion by a single developer. 
On the other side, the residents are fight- 
ing to preserve their neighborbood with 
the limited tools at their disposal. A third 
alternative, incremental redevelopment 
into an area of townhouses on narrow 
streets like New York's Greenwich Vil- 
lage or Washington's Georgetown, might 
be the best solution, but may be pre- 
cluded hy the existing utilities and ap- 
pears to have little support. 


Breisch, THC 


HOUSTON OPENS 
THREE DESIGN CENTERS 


Consistent with Houston's philosophy of 
doing things bigger, the city will soon 
have not one center for interior design 
and architecture but three, scattered 
miles apart from each other. 

The first to open is the Interior Re- 
source Center, developed by Allen 
Properties. Designed by House Reh As- 
sociates, the IRC is located in a 15-acre, 
park-like setting on Old Katy Road, just 
northwest of the 610 Loop. The IRC's 
first phase consists of a V-shaped, two- 
story building with covered external cor- 
ridors that surround a large automobile 


Interior Resource Center 


courtyard. The 240,000 sq. ft. building 
features front door parking and back 
door service, permitting designers to 
"carry out" some selections. A court- 
yard gazebo in center of the courtyard 
will be used for gatherings and 
receptions. 

The IRC's second phase expansion, 
currently under construction, will add a 
110,000 sq. ft. building overlooking a 
man-made lake. The new building will 
feature a central open-air atrium with 
private balconies, a trellis-like glass can- 
opy enclosing a restaurant, and a cov- 
ered walkway connecting to the rest of 
the center. When completed the IRC will 
include over 400,000 sq. ft. of show- 
room space. 

The Houston Design Center by Cam- 
bridge Seven Associates, Inc. and Lloyd 
Jones Brewer & Associates reflects a 
sharp contrast in attitude to the IRC's 
car-oriented style. As the latest addition 
to one of the most urban sections of 
Houston, the Greenway Plaza area, the 
ten-story HDC is clad in slick black 
granite with bands of rough-hewn grey 
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We helped Charleston 
look old before its time. 


Charleston, S.C. is dedicated to the old look. 

When a building requires restoration and 
protection, architects like Simons, Mitchell, 42$ 
Small, and Donahue specify Thoro System (@ 
Products. : 

The Mills Hyatt House was torn down g 
and completely rebuilt to look like the 
original Mills House. 

The Citadel, City Hall, individual : 
homes, public and private buildings stress * 
the rough texture styling of a bygone era. 

Thorite is used for patching and filling 
blistered and honeycombed concrete. 

Thoroseal Plaster Mix fills and seals 
holes and voids with a heavy-hase cementitious coating — not a 
thin paint film. 

Acryl 60 adds bonding, integrally, improving Aen ene Dudes nd Tore a 

mechanical properties and adhesion. E : 
Thorosheen is the masonry paint which is 
specifically formulated to withstand exposure. 
An ideal color finish for any project. 

For waterproofing, restoring, protecting and correcting concrete 
and masonry, specify Tboro System Products. 

For full information contact one of the Texas dealers 


listed on the next page. THORO 
SYSTEM (Troy 
® PRODUCTS 


Standard Dry Wall Products 
7800 N.W. 38th St., Miami, Florida 33166 
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THORO 
SYSTEM 
® PRODUCTS 


Texas Dealers 


Best Service Matorials 
PO. Box a 
San Antonio, Texas 78217 


512/349-4301 

Blue Diamond Company 

P.O. Box 15787 

Dallas, Texas 75215 
214/428-1331 

Bullders & Tool Co. 
PO. Box 


Houston, Texas 77009 
713/869-3491 


. 79604 
915/673 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 


PO. Box 425 
Round Rock, Texas 78664 
512/255-2573 


Houston, Texas 77092 
713/956-6417 


Featherlite Bullding Producta Corp. 


PO. Box 9977 
El Paso, Texas 79990 
915/859-9171 


Converse, Texas 78109 
512/658-4631 


Feathertite Building Products Corp. 


PO. Box 47725 

Dallas, Texas 75247 
214/637-2720 

Jewell Concrete Products 
P.O. Box 6396 

Tyler, Texas 75711 
214/592-0752 


Waco, Texas 76710 
817/772-3440 
Producis 


Jewell Concrete 
PO. Box 3484 

h , Texas 76501 
817/778-1396 


THE DYNAMICS OF ILLUSION 


At 3XM the total is always greater than the sum of the 
parts. The combined efforts of artists, industrial designers, 
and machinists create an architectonic artform of unsurpassed 


beauty. 


This art form is based on a dynamic relationship between 
artístic concepts, the application of rigorous scientific method- 
ologies, and craftsmanship. 


Using sophisticated techniques such as silkscreening, computer 
milling, metal etchings, vaporized metal coatings, custom cast 
acrylic, micro-processor electronics for lighting effects, all of 
this, in combination with our cost efficiency has made 3XM 


a national success. 


For more information call Barbara Lussier at (713) 862-5565. 


JXM THREE DIMENSIONAL MODELS 
1239 W. 19th Street, Houston, TX 77008 
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granite. This austere facade will be en- 
livened by multi-story red banners over 
the entry and five double-story cubic ter- 
races visible from the exterior. 

One of the building's chief assets is a 
lively plan punctuated with strong cir- 
culation patterns. Escalators cascade 
through the building's vertical, zig-zag 
canyon, moving visitors to terrace land- 
ings. A clerestory light monitor on the 
top floor runs the full length of the build- 
ing, offering splendid internal and exter- 
nal views. 


Decorative Center of Houston 


The 500,000 sq. ft. HDC emphasizes 
contract showrooms and office-related 
technology. Tenants will bave use of 
three fully equipped conference rooms 
and dining facilities. Houston's AIA 
Chapter and the Institute of Business De- 
signers have leased space in the building. 
To the added benefit of the design com- 
munity, the HDC will sponsor lectures 
by some of the major names in the de- 
sign community. 

The 128,000 sq. ft. Decorative Cen- 
ter of Houston first opened its doors at 
Woodway and Sage, just west of Loop 
610, in 1974, The 340,000 sq. ft. expan- 
sion, which includes a ten-story tower 
and five-story parking garage, is sched- 
uled to open mid-October. Developed by 
the Dallas Market Center Company, the 
building was designed by Morris/Aubry; 
the public entrance space, Designer's 
Gallery," by Charles Moore; and con- 
tract floors by Sally Walsh. Of the three, 
the DCH is the most eclectic, in both 
outlook and built form. The existing 
building, a two-story walk-up around a 
fountained courtyard, and the first six 
stories of the tower are dedicated to 
residential, fabric and floor covering 
showrooms. 

Floors seven through ten are exclu- 
sively contract. The finishes of the pub- 
lic spaces will change to reflect this; the 
lower floors have muted gray-green 
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Houston Design Center 


walls, cut pile carpets and natural wood, 
while the contract floors are black and 
white with chrome and brass. These 
tower showrooms can incorporate ex- 
terior windows or block off daylight 
entirely. 

The potentially confusing plan at 
DCH encourages the visitor to navigate 
by landmarks—the fountained atrium at 
tbe center of each tower floor, or the 
gaily festooned restaurant/bar by Charles 
Moore that turns into a small amphi- 
theater for public or private functions. 
The exterior of the new building, clad 
uniformly in green reflective glass, bears 
little relationship to the two "'rusticated" 
stucco buildings that act as its forecourt. 
A two-story Texas pink granite portico 
will mark the main entrance. 

The competitive situation between 
these three rival centers will undoubtedly 
benefit the designer, Each center will ag- 
gressively market its showroom spaces to 
suppliers who might have leased space in 
Dallas or New York. But unlike Dallas’ 
compact design center, comparative se- 
lection in Houston will involve extensive 
time behind the wheel. 

Janet O'Brien 


BBC FILMS DOCUMENTARY 
ABOUT TEXAS ARCHITECTURE 


Filmmakers from the BBC, the British 

television network, were in Dallas, Fort 
Worth and Houston in July to film a seg- 
ment for a 10-part series on world archi- 
tecture. Although producer Peter Adams 


and assistant director Roger Last did a 
whirlwind filming tour of six American 
cities in three weeks, architecture in 
Texas impressed them enough to devote 
a one-hour program to buildings in the 
state. 

“The architecture of this moment,” 
Last said in a telephone interview from 
London, is not about Modern architec- 
ture. The older Eastern cities of North 
America have excellent Modern build- 
ings but few of these cities have really 
new architecture. It seems that Dallas 
and Houston are at the vanguard of 
design. The great names in Post- 
Modernism have built in a very compact 
area in Houston: Philip Johnson, I. M. 
Pei, Cesar Pelli. If you're making a film 
about the new world architecture, 
Houston simply could not be omitted." 

Although Last admires the architecture 
of both Houston and Dallas, he finds the 
overall urban amenities of the two cities 
less than hospitable. “To a European ac- 
customed to walking and enjoying the 
pedestrian life, I'm afraid Houston and 
Dallas simply can not compare favor- 
ably,” he said. 

"Downtown in Texas is really a 
daytime affair with everyone fleeing to 
the suburbs in the evening, and leaving 
the central core deserted, But this is my 
personal bias, and | can see why some 
people would prefer to live in a city 
geared towards the automobile.“ 


SAN ANTONIO CONSIDERS 
PEDESTRIAN MALL 


The face that San Antonio shows in its 
travel brochures is gracious and welcom- 
ing—the River Walk, lush parks and gar- 
dens, splendidly restored historic facades 
and sizable new office huildings. Locals, 
bowever, can no longer ignore some 
troublesome realities; much of the new 
and adaptive commercial space remains 
unleased, established retailers are pack- 
ing up, the streets are noisy and pol- 
luted, the sidewalks are crumbling and 
filthy, and many downtown users walk 
them in fear. Too many people and ve- 
hicles are competing for narrow right- 
of-way. 

There have been periodic efforts in the 
past to shore up downtown retailing, to 
reduce congestion from buses or to im- 
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prove the pedestrian environment, but 
only recently has the city begun to look 
at all of these as an interdependent 
ayastern 

Last tall, the city of San Antonio, VIA 
Metropolitan Transit and the Downtown 
Owners Association formed the Tri-Party 
Downtown Transportation Initiative to 
tommission a study of the business dis- 
es future transportation needs, in- 
eluding pedestrian movement, from 
Cambridge Systematics Inc. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. After projecting future de- 
velopment trends, studying traffic and 
business data and interviewing locals, 
Cambridge submitted a report last July 
that defined downtown's problems and 
esamined possible solutions. 

three tems of major importance 
emerged from the study: 

€ l'irst, the pedestrian environment 
was, often literally, the pits. The Cam- 
bridge team urged investing in a 
"pedestrian-friendly" system of side- 
walks, plazas and parks. 

@ Second, the connections between 
disparate activity centers were ill- 
defined, and the pedestrian's mental map 
was becoming increasingly confused 
with the geographic expansion of down- 
fawn far beyond its traditional compact 
bounds, This perceptual difficulty would 
be exacerbated by future projects, espe- 
cuilly Tiendas del Rio, a large retail- 
commercial center to be built on a visu- 
ally isolated site behind the Joske's Al- 
umo Plaza department store and the 
Menger Hotel. Integrating this center 
with the downtown core is of major con- 
ver both to the project's developers and 
to Houston-Street retailers. 

The consultants proposed a hierar- 
vhical order of pedestrian emphasis 
streets," with Houston Street and Alamo 
llaza— the traditional retail core— being 
the major pedestrian spine. Lesser pe- 
desiran linkages would connect this 
ipine to the city's tourism, government 
and office centers. Depending on specif- 
ies of location and their place in the hier- 
archy. these streets would be dressed up 
with items from a “kit of parts,” a col- 
lection of street furniture, signage, light- 
ing and paving of unified and distinctive 
design 

€ Third, the single most negative per- 
ception of downtown concerned buses— 
their noise and exhaust fumes, littering 
and sidewalk congestion at bus stops, 


Arrow Associates’ proposal for Houston Street. 


and the social stereotypes of bus riders. 
Some powerful business interests had 
been pushing to get the buses off the 
streets, or at least the ones that passed in 
front of their establishments, Since half 
of all waiting passengers at bus stops 
have no downtown destination, but are 
merely connecting from one bus to an- 
other, the consultants urged creation of a 
central transfer terminal to reduce street- 
comer congestion, together with some 
rerouting, 

These three problems, the Cambridge 
team stressed, have economic conse- 
quences, They scare away potential 
office building tenants, discourage shop- 
ping by downtown office workers, and 
add impetus to the evening rush back to 
the suburbs, It is necessary to design a 


pedestrian system that would encourage 
strolling and spending by office workers, 
bring tourists up from the River Walk 
and be delightful enough to compete 
with suburban shopping malls. 

Rather than present a detailed all-or- 
nothing solution, the Cambridge team 
evaluated numerous possibilities —some 
mutually exclusive, some complemen- 
tary. After gathering comments from San 
Antonio's Byzantine network of public 
boards, commissions, task forces, so- 
cieties and associations, the three clients 
will decide what mix - and what cost 
would be most suitable. In mid-August, 
the initial consensus-building process is 
still continuing. 

Nonetheless, consensus seems to have 
been achieved already on some major 
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points. Though some dissenters are 
heard, there is wide agreement on the 
creation, by stages, of a Houston-Street 
transit mall to be served only by small 
streetcar-styled circulator buses, with 
full-size buses banished to other streets. 
The notion of banning all vehicular traf- 
fic from Alamo Plaza, which would be- 
come a unified pedestrian space, is 
almost uniformly applauded. City and 
county officials have already begun talk- 
ing seriously about applying for federal 
UMTA funds to build a transfer station 
into a proposed city-county administra- 
tion building. The 1984—85 city budget 
is likely to include additional funds for 
downtown street and sidewalk cleaning, 
police patrols and maintenance. Many 
downtown property owners say they are 
interested in creating a special assess- 
ment district to pay for and maintain 
capital improvements. 

The big question is how far the city 
and the business community will be will- 
ing to go. Arrow Associates, the local 
architecture and planning firm that con- 
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Arrow Associates’ St. Mary's Street proposal. 
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VectaContract , a Wilkhahn FS Seating 


FS Seaung, appearing in corporate offices all over the world. Users applaud FS 
for its unusual comfort and simplicity of operation. They like the feeling of 
constant lumbar support which FS provides automatically. To find out how FS 
Seating can perform for you, write Vecta Contract at 1800 South Great 
Southwest Parkway, Grand Prairie, TX 75051, and ask for a complete brochure. 
Or call toil free 1 800 447 4700. In Illinois, 1 800 322 4400. 
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Wilkhahn FS i designed by Franck and Saver, Exclusive U.S, production rights licensed from Wiükhahn GmbH.. 
Patented and patents applied for. U.S. & Canada. 
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The 45th Annual Meeting of the Texas 
Society of Architects, in Houston 
November 1-3, occasions a look in this 
ue at Texas’ largest city, indeed the 
fourth-largest city in America. The con- 
vention will serve as the culmination of 
6 year-long exploration of the theme 


"Let's Grow . Better," tidy terminol- 
ey for the position that no-growth poli- 
pies are unrealistic, that growth is both 
inevitable and potentially positive, and 
ihat attention should therefore be focused 
on the quality of the growth that is bound 
to occur in Texas cities. 

As a setting for "Let's Grow . . . 
Netter.“ there is perhaps no better place 
than Houston, which over the last decade 
has been under close world-wide scrutiny 
in an urban design case study in the 
effects of laissez-faire development and 
unrestrained growth. Attitudes toward the 
Houston phenomenon on the part of its 
many observers have ranged across a full 
spectrum from sheer indignation, to a 
kind of wait-and-see ambivalence, to awe 
ard admiration. 

One of the most caustic assessments 
af Houston as city came recently from 
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HOPE FOR HOUSTON 


architect and critic Peter Blake, writing 

in Interior Design: 
Why do critics (like myself) think 
Houston is the pits? Answer: Because 
it isn't a city at all—it's a stack of 
megabucks, piled up to the sky and 
shrink-wrapped in some kind of reflec- 
tive curtain wall. It has no people 
(they "re scurrying around like moles in 
all those tunnels), so it looks as if the 
place had been neutron-nuked. Its 
streets are dead, and designed to be. 
The only visible, moving objects are 
air-conditioned limousines that circle 
those stacks of megabucks on elevated 
highways. 

The tragedy of Houston, Blake goes on 

to say, is that "it isn't a city at all—and 

that Houstonians don't know it. Houston 

is, in fact, the prototypical anti-city." 

Blake epitomizes the not-uncommon 
view that it’s entirely too late for Houston, 
that the city should be written off, and 
that all available energies should be 
focused on preventing the ** Houstoniza- 
tion of still-salvageable cities such as 
Austin, Dallas, Denver and Atlanta. 
Critics in this camp are fond of flaunting 
photographs of crowded Houston free- 
ways or downtown streets that are sadly 
void of pedestrians after five o'clock and 
during the subtropical steam of mid-day 
summer. 

The fatal flaw in this viewpoint, it 
seems, is that it results from the imposi- 
tion of textbook standards longstanding 
eastern notions of city—on a place that 
is neither longstanding nor castern. Dis- 
missing Houston because it fails to satisfy 
the love New Vork mentality is much 
too easy. 

A more reasonable assessment can be 
gleaned from the collective sentiments of 
observers such as Robert Venturi, Ada 
Louise Huxtable, American landscape 
specialist J. B. Jackson, UT-Austin pro- 
fessor Lawrence Speck, and, in particu- 
lar, one of Houston's most articulate 
apologists, Douglas Milburn, of Houston 


Citv. It was in the spirit of Venturi's 
almost all right' that Huxtable wrote 
of Houston in the mid-seventies: 
"Houston . . . requires a new definition 
of urbanity. Houston is THE city of the 
second half of the twentieth century. lt 
seems fair to surmise that those who fall 
into the Huxtable camp do not summarily 
dismiss Houston because of its love affair 
with the automobile or its dislike for in- 
humane heat and humidity. Rather, they 
evaluate Houston in the context of what 
Jackson and Speck refer to as the **emerg- 
ing American city" ' — places that were 
formed, and continue to be shaped, in 
response to the automobile rather than, 
as in the case of denser eastern cities, the 
pedestrian. The point is, Houston street 
life will never be the same as street life 
in New York, and maybe that's all right. 
As Milburn says. Houston is its own 
city . . . You either take it for what it is, 
or you move back to Lansing.“ 

In evaluating what Houston has become 
and is becoming, one would do well to 
consider several sources of hope. Remem- 
ber the potential of the brash spirit that 
produced a teeming metropolis—and the 
world's best recent collection of tall 
buildings—in spite of a bleak and hostile 
natural environment. Remember, too, that 
part of Houston's problem is its newness, 
its roughness around the edges; after a 
decade of boiling hot activity, the current 
simmering should enrich the whole 
mixture. Remember, in this context, one 
of the main lessons from Rice—the over- 
whelming aesthetic power of such a 
simple gesture as the planting of trees. 
And remember, in short, what they 
always say about Rome. 

— Larry Paul Fuller 
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By John Kaliski 
and Peter Jay Zweig 


Photography by Paul Hester 


HOUSTON: HOW AND WHY? 


Eastemers often ascribe the growth of Sunbelt 
cities to the climate, or perhaps a proximity to 
the great outdoors or the sea. Quality-of-life 
quotients outside of the frost belt are on aver- 
age quite high. But Houston, unlike many cit- 
ies in the sun, appears to have everything 
going against it. Yet still it grows. 

As all realize by now, the weather in 
Houston is, much of the year, awful. One ei- 
ther gets wet from the rain or from one’s own 
perspiration. Yet still the city grows. It is com- 
mon to wake up in the morning to the stench 
of refineries. Hurricanes and West Texas dust 
storms periodically roar through the city. Tradi- 
tional standards and measures of urban life 
simply do not apply here. Yet still it grows; even 
at this moment, the city continues to expand at 
the rate of 5,000 newcomers per month. 

Houston, then, is an unlikely spot for a 
great metropolis. Throughout its history, its 
people have made up for its natural shortcom- 
ings with hyperbole, tall tales, and outright 
lies. Early views of the city drawn in the late 
1830s depict Houston as pastorally verdant and 
surrounded hy beautiful low mountains. One 
might expect that the first settlers—after a year 
of floods, mosquitoes, and heat — would have 
written to their relatives in Virginia or 
Czechoslovakia and told them to go someplace 
else — but they did not. They invited them to 
come here. The first government of the Texas 
nation did, however, flee the city for Austin's 
gentler climes. 

Houston is wet, hot, flood-prone, smog- 
filled and traffic-jammed, suffering from dec- 
ades of rapid growth. And still it grows. An 
ever-present question must haunt both those that 
visit and those that stay to live. Why and how 
do Houstonians survive in their City? Con- 
tradictions abound and difficult intangibles 
await the observer of Houston. 


SURVIVAL VISIONS 

Many first-time visitors to Houston assume 
they will step off their plane and step onto the 
set of Giant. Cowboys rounding up cattle will 
be in sight just beyond the airplane hangars, 
and as one wipes the dust out of sun-blinded 
eyes, a gleaming NASA rocket will blast off in 
the distance. But the gap between this myth 
and physical reality is quite large. For the stu- 
dent of cities and architecture, Houston is 
more akin to a synthesis of two great visions 
of the 20th century as dreamed by two of the 
most iconoclastic architects of the age Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Le Corhusier. 

Wright developed his vision of Broadacre 
City based on a personal interpretation of 
Jeffersonian ideals and a lifetime adoration of 
the 19th century city. Broadacre was conceived 
as a city where people would live predomi- 
nantly in single-family houses and tend their 
own vegetable gardens. Scattered throughout 
the region would be several high-rise towers 
where the unattached would live. Wright's 
ideal city had a well developed system of free- 
ways, which permitted activities in civic, reli- 
gious and commercial centers to be dispersed 
throughout the countryside. The ideas behind 
Broadacre were grounded not only in modern 
architectural ideology but also the dream life- 
style as propagated in this country during the 
great depression. This vision became an oh- 
tainable city dream after World War Il and, on 
an ideological level, Houston was developed 
according to these notions. 

For Wright, the architect as technocrat was 
meant to have total control over the process of 
growth. However, in Houston, as throughout 
the nation, a more realistic power center devel- 
oped. Developers and private speculators, not 
architects and planners, control the growth and 
physical form of Houston. With few con- 
straints from the local authorities, private en- 
terprise has rejected Houston's grid-ironed past 
for the enormously popular “ideal suburb." 
The city's continued appeal is at least partially 
based on the enduring belief of the masses in 
this type of lifestyle and the ability of Houston 
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Surburban back vard. along F.M. 1960 


developers to make it accessible for the major- 
ity of citizens. 

The average Houstonian buys and lives in a 
single-family home with a private back yard. 
Whereas in places like Manhattan, life in a 
single-family home is unobtainable for all but 
the very rich, in Houston the ideal of the sub- 
urb in the city is available to all but the very 
poor. Houston remains a city where the 
amenities of suburban life are desired and, first 
and foremost, available. In a sense, Houston 
is Broadacre City incarnate. 

In contrast to Wrigbt, Le Corbusier in his 
didactic work, The Citv of Tomorrow, shows 
vast highways ripping through agglomerations 
of gleaming towers. These towers are set 
amidst a park-like setting and the landscape is 
developed in a linear manner dictated by the 
ribbon of the highway. The tower in the park 
with instant accessibility by automobile is cer- 
tainly one vision of Houston that continues to 
drive the making of the city. Elevated above 
the strects, Houstonians see a reassuring imagc 
of their city. From above, on the road, the city 
gleams; from an airplane, it is impossibly 
green. 

In many of the drawings of the City of To- 
morrow, Le Corbusier draws the horizon line 
at the level of the tops of the towers. This is an 
impossibly high perspective point: a view of 
the city of the future only available from an 
airplane or helicopter. It is a glorious if some- 
what suspect vision and it is a vision uncannily 
like Houston as viewed from the surrounding 
freeways. 

Both in the Le Corbusier drawings and in 
the view from the elevated highway, a false 
horizon is presented—false because all that is 
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seen is an image of the city, not the reality of 
its streets and people. Houston, like the City 
of Tomorrow, is a dream vision from above; it 
is most impressive from the comforts of an air- 
conditioned car. For true discernment of 
Houston's problems and possible futures, one 
must get off the freeway and get out of the 
ever-present car. 


FALSE HORIZONS 

There are no dominant natural features, such 
as a great bay or mountains, that make 
Houston geographically unique. There are in- 
stead a sheer flatness and giant scale to the 
landscape, equalizing all places under the hori- 
zon—a valueless Cartesian grid. Neglected 
bayous do wind through the region, but are 
used mainly as drainage ditches. City leaders 
never cease to dream about the day these wa- 
terways organize the outdoor spaces and pro- 
vide a natural orientation for the city. At 
present, however, the most remarkable quality 
of the Houston landscape is its overwhelming 
artificiality. 

In Houston, only the works of man are 
visible. Anything that has to do with the non- 
abusive use or contemplation of nature has 
been sublimated to a minor role. Yet in the 
private sense, Houston remains today one 
giant garden of back yards and landscaped 
subdivisions. Houston can be thought of as a 
giant series of private gardens; nobody knows 
tbe garden next door. As in other cities, there 
are neighborhood institutions such as the 
“Yard of the Month” that contribute to civic 
responsihility, but the yard that is chosen is 
always the front yard. Access to the back of 
the house is rarely granted. 
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Not that long ago, in the 1950s, there was 
an amazing interconnecting world of back 
yards and hidden paths that was open for the 
child to explore. in Houston, with the unend- 
ing erection of fences, closing off the private 
domain to all but the immediate family, is it 
possible for children g even in their own 
neighborhoods—to live a social life? 

Social connections do exist in the churches 
and the neighborhoods, but the fences are per- 
haps physically and symbolically much higher 
than we realize. A desire exists in Houston to 
control space, and this desire is reflected in the 
interiorization of the back yards. There is a 
desire to control even that which is outdoors, 
to make it indoors, because of an inability to 
accept the climate. Many Houstonians keep 
the air conditioning on all year to prevent the 
humidity from seeping into everything they 
own. This ceaseless air conditioning forces the 
family indoors and makes them more reliant 
on themselves for their own amusement, 
whether it be television or Scrabble. The life 
of the Houston family is an interior life that 
extends eventually to working, shopping—all 
phases of living. 

In Houston, except for the poor, citizens 
rarely venture onto the streets of downtown or 
take advantage of an increasingly accessible 
public transportation system. The street, 
which was the great vehicle for change and 
protest in the 19th century city, is in Houston 
neutered to a consumption-oriented arcade or 
completely given over to the vicissitudes of the 
automobile. From the inward-looking apart- 
ment complexes to the closely guarded shop- 
ping malls, the public life is monitored in a 
way that would probably embarrass many stu- 


dents of constitutional law. 

Are Houstonians giving up too many frce- 
doms when they brick up sidewalk facades and 
put parking lots behind them? On an extreme 
level, is the type of single-minded develop- 
ment that encourages interior shopping malls 
with controlled private streets leading inevita- 
bly to a kind of subliminal totalitarianism in 
which freedoms of speech and thought are re- 
placed only by the freedom to consume? A 
good example of the problem that exists is 
seen in a comparison between the Gallerias 
of Houston and Milan. 

Milan's Galleria connects two great institu- 
tions of the city—the opera and the cathedral. 
The great celebrations of the church and cul- 
tural life necessarily mix with Milan's com- 
merce, inextricably tying the three together. 
The Milan Galleria is more than a great shop- 
ping arcade, ít is a public gathering place 
where people meet in the course of the average 
day. Symbolically, it is a place of commercial 
as well as civic and cultural exchange. At 
times it can be a place not only of celebration, 
but also of protest. Milan's Galleria is a stage 
where all aspects of life, both good and bad, 
are witnessed— where citizens come face to 
face not only with the pleasures of urban life, 
but also the problems. Boccioni's famous 
painting “Brawl in the Galleria" shows not 
only young men fighting but also women 
strolling with flowered hats and a man cheer- 
ing the fight on with pastoral balloons held 
in hand. 

Houston's Galleria in contrast to Milan's is a 
terminus of consumption. While one certainly 
does not advocate brawling in public, the only 
celebratory activities at the Houston Galleria 
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are those that reinforce the marketing of prod- 
ucts and the concurrent commercialization of 
holidays. People in Houston do desire to be 
comfortable and to be indoors when they shop, 
and the private automobile is the most conve- 
nient way to move around this sprawled-out 
city. These are facts that cannot be ignored; to 
desire some other vision of utopia is naive. Yet 
if the malls are the main centers of the public 
life in Houston, one must conclude that this 
interiorized world presents a narrow vision of 
life as an unceasing quest for new products and 
means of entertainment. The problem with 
these spaces is not aesthetic; no degree of de- 
sign skill can lessen the diminished sense of 
the public life that these indoor spaces 
engender. 

Unfortunately there is little tradition in 
Houston of making grand indoor spaces where 
commercial and civic needs can be fostered in 
the same place. The functional has sufficed so 
far. The Astrodome is quite spectacular as an 
engineering feat, but 20 years after its comple- 
tion one does not hear of too many people 
exclaiming its beauties or virtues. Like the 
Galleria, it is a terminus of activity rather than 
a connective link in everyday life. One makes 
the conscious choice to go to the Astrodome. 
Once there, the visitor is only at the Astro- 
dome, and when not there has little reason at 
all to be near it. The Astrodome, like the Gal- 
leria, becomes a private domain to which the 
public is granted access. 

Unlike New York's Grand Central Station, 
which is a railroad station, shopping mall, and 
interior space providing protection from the 
elements, Houston's large indoor spaces are 
too often devoted merely to one exclusive use. 
The Galleria does have hotels and office 
spaces, but in truth these are only different 
nuances of the same activity—commerce. No- 
body lives in the Galleria, and for good rea- 
son. Houston may not have zoning but it is 
nevertheless effectively zoned by the 
marketplace. 

Like the Le Corbusier drawing. Houston's 
grandest spaces and places exist under a false 
horizon that suggests, from the freeway, com 
plexity and urban stability. The freeway ob- 
scures the view from the ground and the true 
significance of the order. The idea of the Gal- 
leria, like the image of the downtown sky- 
scrapers, promises more than the reality 
delivers. 


THE SIGN AND THE SKYLINE 

Flying over Houston in a plane, one is struck 
by the near-total covering of the earth by a 
green carpet of jungle-like growth. Pleasant- 
looking freeways wind their way through 
lovely green forests, connecting nodes of ac- 
tivity where gleaming buildings thrust to the 
sky. In an automobile, the experience of entry 
into the city is quite different. The freeway 
that from the air was a ribbon through fields of 
rice becomes the speedway. One is startled 
from nearly 50 miles out by the proliferation 
of billboards and the beginnings of highway 
sprawl. There are certain points on the high- 
way where the billboards become overwhelm- 
ing and almost transcendental, like giant 
beacons of happiness—consume a new car, 
consume a new house, consume a new radio 
station. The intake of visual stimuli in the 
form of signs is dizzying, yet nothing of a 
traditional city is even in sight. On the flat 
landscape, the billboards are the first features 
to identify the coming of the city. While they 
do reference specific places, in truth they mark 
only a distant unknown. 

One series of recent boards shows a Cor- 
vette crashing through a flat signboard and 
threatening oncoming drivers with a head-on 
collision. Another famous landmark, “The Big 
Apple,” greets the traveller from Galveston 
with promises of sexual titillation. Driving by 
the huge billboard facade of the structure that 
advertises “girls, girls, girls,” one realizes that 
the expected floorshow is contained within the 
space of a double-sized mobile home. 

Most Houstonians feel that the billboards 
are a blight on the beauty of the city, and in 
some ways they are. Yet as hideous as the 
billboards may be, they do establish a monu- 
mental scale in this flat landscape. Without the 
billboards, Houstonians would have nothing to 
reference themselves to as they sped down the 
road. Fifty miles out, the signs address the 
presence and tenor of a city where everything 
is for sale. 

Experiencing the billboards can be com- 
pared to experiencing the Houston skyline. 
Like the billboards, the skyline is mainly an 
image of temptation. Like the billboards, the 
skyline marks the presence of a city, without 
delivering the promise of urban life. While the 
skyline of tall buildings is the most immediate 
manifestation of Houston's economic power, 
one need never confront their reality unless 
one's job is downtown. The city's downtown 
towers symbolize a place that is located on the 
map but is nowhere, for very few people call it 
home. Downtown is at present rootless and 
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Greenway Plaza, looking north from The Summit 


subject to change with the whims of fancy or 
finance. 

Houston's gleaming new skyline advertises 
the idea that makes this city truly attractive to 
the newcomer—new growth, hence oppor- 
tunity. Houstonians survive because their city 
is a great man-made monument that preaches 
opportunity, success, and consumption. The 
horizon dominated by billboards and towers is 
the essence of the place, the ethos that drives 
its making. 


FALSE HORIZONS VERSUS TRUE 
TOMORROWS 

Even if the majority of new jobs being created 
in the city today are not in the blue collar 
sector, the tone of Houston is still set by the 
oiled boomtown years and the freewheeling 
speculators who always had to believe that to- 
morrow would bring a fortune. After all, 

they had come here to make one. This is a 
comparatively young city and the ethic has al- 
ways been to plan great futures at the expense 
of the present. Thus downtown is an awesome 
image from the freeway, but a lonely place on 
the street. Streets are devoted to parking one’s 
car in the least obstructive manner. The city is 
torn apart by freeways and the land is con- 
sumed for cars, yet few question the validity 
of it all. Rather, Houstonians historically have 
preferred to rush on to the next deal and the 
next district. Great swaths of the southeastern 
portion of the city are being abandoned for the 
far west and north. Huge sections of the down- 
town remain effectively abandoned, held for 
speculative development decades away. The 
land is consumed first where it is cheapest. 

Yet in Houston the possibility always exists 
that a great city will result. Streets such as 
Montrose, Main, Westheimer and even F.M. 
1960 tie different spread-out sections of the 
city together. One cannot help but imagine the 
promise of inhabiting those streets with some- 
thing besides automobiles and strip shopping 
centers. Some recent hopeful signs include the 
beginnings of increased streetside pedestrian 
activity, condominium building, and efforts to 
rebuild, replant, and improve the medians and 
sidewalks of Montrose Boulevard. 

Houston is a city that has reached a critical 
mass of activity. Barring some tremendous 
failure on the part of the business leadership to 
develop industries for continuing wealth, 
the city will have the resources for self- 
improvement. Houston is now too large and 
too diversified to be developed in only one 
manner—the suburban manner. Varied life 
styles will force the city’s developers to meet 
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differing expectations and conform to differing 
definitions of urbanity. Some constituencies 
will desire and pay for life styles not yet ac- 
knowledged in this city while others will de- 


mand the continued expansion of the models of 


development we have all come to understand. 
To develop into a great metropolis rather than 
a collection of vacuous centers, Houston's 
growth must accommodate these many life- 
“yles and expectations in a cohesive way, 
thercby reflecting the diverse groups that have 
immigrated into the city over the last 20 years. 
Houston should be neither an ideal suburb nor 
k traditional 19th century city; Houston should 
he Houston. 

There is an old story comparing the life of 
ilies to the stages of man. Scribes have re- 
peatcdly depicted Houston as a city that has 
iached adolescense, with all its attendant 
problems. There are those who would claim 
that Houston is like Chicago in the late 1800s 
when that city was experiencing its initial 
problems of rapid growth. But, perhaps it is 
best not to compare Houston to any other, or to 
have expectations of it based on any other. 
Perhaps it is best to look again at the Le 
Corbusier drawing and consider the two direc- 
lions in which Houston might develop. It can 
Muy on the freeway and continue to see itself 
in terms of a gleaming false horizon. Or it can 
pei off the freeway, examine itself. and change 
ccording to what it is. Both possibilities exist 
at this time; the challenge is to grow with the 
llircats and possibilities of either future. 
Houston— full of people of different life style, 
faces, jobs, and incomes—is simultaneously a 
false horizon and a true tomorrow. 

Out of the air-conditioned car, out of the air- 
tonditioned house, Houstonians survive in a 
pity that is often inhospitable. Yet despite this 
iphospitableness, Houston will remain a city 
lor people from many lands. Abundant eco- 
ħomic opportunity draws people here who in 
turn) dream and leave a new layer of life, creat- 
ing new urban possibilities. One senses that, 
like New York or Los Angeles, both of which 
arc on a continental edge, Houston has be- 
tome a final destination—the late 20th-century 
vision of the place of disembarkation. In these 
fina! destinations, there is an urge to dream 
about individual futures and, ultimately collec- 
live futures. People come here because they 
desire to make a future for themselves. In their 
collective futures, they cannot help but make a 
great city because this is a city of people 


who dream. = 
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View from a glass-covered sidewalk cafe in the Galleria 


Both John Kaliski and Peter Jay Zweig teach architecture 
at the University of Houston. In addition, Kaliski is editor 
of Cite: the architecture and design journal of Houston, and 
Zweig is à practicing architect 
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HOUSTON’S CLUSTERS AND 
THE TEXAS URBAN AGENDA 


By Ed. B. Wallace 


Ed. B. Wallace 


Galleria! Post Oak now contains over 21 million net lrutubir sq. ft.. the third largest concentration in Texas 
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— The downtown skyline that dominated the horizon in the early 1970s, 

_ now handsomely enriched with distinctive architectural landmarks, 
currently serves as a backdrop for the multiple skylines of the city's new 
high density urban centers towering above the tree-covered landscape. 


its inception as an 1836 speculative land 
ure by the Allen brothers, Houston has 
ivated an entrepreneurial spirit that con- 
s to drive and shape the city to this day. 
É »h public and private ventures overwhelm- 
reflect the patronage of development-ori- 
individuals whose fortunes were made 
ihe growth of agriculture, shipping, oil, 
e and space technology. The economic 
of each industry is evident in such 
institutions and developments as the 
Texas Medical Center, Rice University and 
t Oaks. However, none of the previous 
(ta of economic growth have changed the 

be of Houston more extensively than the 
1970s Sunbelt oil boom. This decade of pros- 
ferity accelerated emerging development pat- 
is, transforming the city from a single cen- 
ed urban center into a multi- centered city 
With a variety of high density urban office/ 
fetail centers. 
The impact of the previous decade on the 
scape has become more evident as con- 
tion cranes continue to withdraw from 
Mouston's horizon and the last of the boom-era 
instruction in office, retail, hotel and residen- 
space nears completion. This current, and 
mt likely temporary, stasis offers the oppor- 
ity to examine what the private sector has 
led, so the shapers of the city can adjust 
ir course as they anticipate the next con- 
"tion surge. 


EMERGENCE OF MULTIPLE CENTERS 
Houston's growth since 1970 can be examined 
Wi a variety of quantifiable aspects. Its popula- 
em increased by 50 percent in the last 14 
years, adding over a million people and sur- 
passing Philadelphia as the country's fourth 
largest city. During this period, city leaders 
vonunued the policy of aggressively annexing 
neighboring areas and added 25 percent more 
land, for a current total of more than 565 
wuare miles—an area equal to the combined 
tities of Dallas, Denver, Atlanta and San Fran- 
tico. Extra- territorial jurisdiction now ex- 
pands Houston's control over infrastructure in 
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new developments to more than 2,000 square 
miles, an area the size of Delaware. The num- 
ber of vehicles on the freeways more than 
doubled, though highway expansion and main- 
tenance did not keep pace with demand. For 
this reason, congestion on Houston's freeways 
also doubled during the 1970s and early 
1980s. 

Despite the mobility problems, net lease 
office space expanded five-fold to 153 million 
square feet, third in the nation behind New 
York and Washington, D.C. Eighty-five per- 
cent of Houston's 460 office buildings exceed- 
ing 100,000 sq. ft. have been built since 1970; 
fifty-five percent appeared since 1980. How- 
ever, only 33 structures built since 1970 appear 
in the central business district. The downtown 
skyline which dominated the horizon in the 
early 1970s, now handsomely enriched with 
distinctive architectural landmarks, currently 
serves as a backdrop for the multiple skylines 
of the city's new high density urban centers 
towering above the tree-covered landscape. 

Two centers, Galleria/Post Oak (dramati- 
cally marked on the skyline by the new 64- 
story Transco Tower) and Greenway Plaza, 
have been prominent for over a decade. Their 
success is due, in part, to their visibility on 
Houston's first tier loop, 610. Less apparent 
are the emerging centers in the city's 22 office 
markets, many that followed Galleria's and 
Greenway's lead. 

While downtown contains over 38 million 
net leasable sq. ft. in 88 buildings, Galleria/ 
Post Oak contains over 21 million in 102 buiid- 
ings—a third more area than downtown in 
1970. Four areas each have between 9 and 11 
million sq. ft.: Greenway Plaza, Westheimer/ 
West Belt, Far West Katy Freeway and the 
North Belt. Five additional markets contain 
five to seven million sq. ft. with the remaining 
II markets reporting between a half to four- 
and-a-half million sq. ft. 

The locations of these concentrations show a 
pattern of development similar to Toronto, 
with high density building at points of major 
access. The pattern differs only in that Hous- 
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TOP: Office tower and castle home 
mect in Westlake Park in the Far 
West/Katy Freeway cluster 


ton's suburban office markets are adjacent to 
major freeways and thoroughfare connections, 
where Toronto's office centers follow the path 
of its rapid transit stations. This pattern rein- 
forces suburban retail concentrations that be- 
gan in the 1950s, with access being a principal 
location criterion for botb speculative office 
and retail developments. The retail market for 
consumers, the office market for their em- 
ployee pool and business arnenities, both oper- 
ating with visibility and convenience in mind. 

As land prices and freeway congestion in- 
creased along the existing freeways and loops 
(two factors responsible for offices moving 
away from downtown Houston), newly con- 
ceived projects began moving out to second 
and third tier loops (the Beltway and Route 6/ 
FM 1960) in anticipation of roadway expan- 
sions or upgrades that require years of lead 
time. It's no surprise that mobility is now rec- 
ognized by business, civic and government 
leaders as the most critical growth issue facing 
the city—ranking ahead of crime, the econ- 
omy and the infrastructure. 

Houston's entrepreneurial tradition, com- 
bined with market forces, the economy, the 
freeway system and freedom from zoning con- 
trols, transformed the city's previously appar- 
ent central core form. The traditional down- 
town focus evolved into a freeway-spawned, 
muiti-centered city, with the result that there is 
enough master-planned development to absorb 
projected space demand through the end of the 
century. 


CLUSTERS OF PROBLEMS 

Despite the prevalence of these office con- 
centrations with their mixture of uses, the 
form of these new pieces of city fabric and the 
relationship of building form to the fabric, re- 
mains relatively unexamined. 

These new concentrations occur in three dif- 
ferent situations: 

è Overlay Clusters: multiple building 
projects over multiple blocks of existing city 
fabric like Greenway Plaza, and similar in con- 
cept to other 1960s downtown projects such as 
Culien Center, Houston Center and Allen Cen- 
ter. All are master-planned, large-scale devel- 
opments with office, hotel, retail and parking 
along freeway frontage with underground, 
platform or skywalk links between buildings. 

€ Roadway Clusters: composite of large 
single buildings and mixed-use developments 
along freeways and thoroughfares like the Gal- 
leria/Post Oak area where many developers are 
creating projects within the established road- 
way and ownership patterns. These clusters are 
characterized by their lack of master-planning 


and by the canyonizing of a stretch of freeway 
with dissimilar buildings. 

€ City Edge Clusters: mixed-use develop- 
ments creating new city fabric in 100- and 
1000-acre multiples across the natural land- 
scape. Prime examples include Westheimet/ 
West Belt, North Belt and Route 6 areas, 
where building construction commenced be- 
fore an upgraded access system was in place. 

These three development situations have 
similarities. The first two, overlay and road- 
way clusters, involve reworking existing street 
and ownership fabric rather than creating city 
fabric on cropland. However, the overlay proj- 
ects, like the projects at the city's edge, are 
master-planned as single large developments; 
the former in superblocks, the latter as "towers 
in the park." The roadway projects evolve 
without an overall plan to guide or regulate 
development but sometimes include smaller 
versions of superblocks, “towers in the park" 
and single towers with adjacent parking 
garages. 

The evolving Galleria/Post Oak area serves 
as a microcosm of these situations. It's the 
oldest such center in Houston, and its con- 
centration of office space ranks third in Texas 
behind the downtowns of Houston and Dallas. 
The evolution of Galleria/Post Oak into its 
present 4.3 square mile, high-density, pres- 
tige-office area began in 1959 with shopping 
centers serving the residents of the adjoining 
affluent River Oaks and Tanglewood neigh- 
borhoods. Retail expanded early in the 1960s 
with major department stores and additional 
shopping centers, culminating with the open- 
ing of Galleria I in 1970. 

Loop 610 began construction simultaneously 
with the influx of stores and shops. The first 
sections opened in 1962 and the eight-lane 
West Loop bordering Post Oak was completed 
in 1969, connecting two of the city's major 
arteries, U.S. 59 and I.H. 10. 

As construction of the Loop progressed, the 
emphasis on building retail spaces in the area 
shifted to speculative offices. By 1970, 1.6 
million net sq. ft. of office space were com- 
pleted; five years later 4.2 million additional 
sq. ft. were finished. By 1980, the area totaled 
11.2 million net sq. ft., nearly doubling in 
1984 to 21.3 million. 

Retail and office activity are side by side 
with Houston's highest concentration of high- 
rise condominium units and hotel rooms (sur- 
passing downtown and the Intercontinental 
Airport North Belt area). Galleria/Post Oak 
also contains more than 100 restaurants, in- 
cluding some of Houston's most exclusive, as 
well as numerous nightclubs, cinemas and 
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Longesiton in Galleria/ Post Oak is threatening further 
development 
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parks to comprise the work place for 85,000 
Houstonians. Despite its suburban location, the 
area, with its concentration of uses, workers 
and consumers, is more truly an urban core 
than the daytime-only downtown. 

As the area grew, various cluster develop- 
ments began to take shape. A “high-rise strip" 
paralleling the Loop emerged in the 1970s in 
the form a towering version of the 1960s low- 
rise commercial strips. Each building stands 
with its parking garage unto itself making ref- 
erence only to the freeway and frontage road, 
with little or no encouragement of pedestnan 
contact. The buildings, with their unusual 
shapes, like CRS’ U.S. Homes (now Sysco), 
function as signs advertising its corporation as 
a billboard does its product. The buildings’ 
designs owe as much to their location on the 
freeway as to architectural trends. 

As land adjacent to the freeway became un- 
available, individual buildings thickened the 
strip to form a “high-rise cluster," and Post 
Oak Boulevard became the next focus of de- 
velopment. The buildings remained aloof and 
at arm's length from each other, while the den- 
sity of workers increased to levels that could 
support an active street life. 

Multiple building projects on Post Oak 
range from Pelli's series of office towers, Four 
Oaks Place, which stand individually as ob- 
jects, to shaped groupings like Johnson's Post 
Oak Central, which contain ground floor retail 
in office towers. Mixed-use developments, like 
the nearby Riverway, organize different uses 
(office and hotel) into separate freestanding 
buildings sharing a central green space on a 
gentle hillside as "towers in the park," while 
The Lake at Post Oak replaces tbe concept of a 
shared park with a man-made lake. 

The Galleria superblock, with its complex 
linking of offices and hotels with the active, 
pedestrian zone of retail and recreational uses, 
remains the most successful integration of 
buildings and uses in the city. In the second 
and third tier developments, the forms of de- 
velopment are not as varied as in Galleria/Post 
Oak. The typical large development in these 
outer tiers is master-planned as office parks 
with lush landscaping hetween separate build- 
ings linked by streets, unconnected to adjoin- 
ing malls, residential areas or other uses. 


LEARNING FROM POST OAK 

These developments offer essential lessons for 
the shaping of such concentrations and for the 
relationship between city fabric and building 
design. Each development stands as an en- 
clave," whether it's a single building isolated 
on a grassy knoll, a series of towers, or as the 
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Galleria itself, isolated by parking and thor- 
oughfares from adjacent developments. Each 
is internally focused with barriers to adjacent 
uses, and occasionally parking garages with no 
buffer to residential zones. The street fronts of 
these structures are grandly landscaped as if 
each was a large-scale version of a suburban 
single-family house. 

Developments like the Four Leaf Towers 
(residential) and Four Oaks Place (office) stand 
across the street from one another, connected 
only by driveways. This is reinforced by an 
architecture that scales "image" entrances to 
the automobile and its plaza instead of the pe- 
destrian, while the primary entrances from 
parking garages receive various levels of atten- 
tion, though none as grand as the ones de- 
signed to be viewed from inside the car. 

Congestion is threatening further develop- 
ment in these automobile-linked office con- 
centrations. Both the internal traffic from one 
destination to another within a cluster. and the 
external traffic on freeways and throughfares 
linking the cluster to other parts of the city, are 
problematic. Congestion is particularly acute 
at the Galleria/Post Oak where the external 
flow interrupts and exacerbates the internal 
flow. Two responses have been contemplated 
to minimize the internal traffic at Galleria/Post 
Oak: a transit loop service patterned after the 
downtown mini-bus system, The Texas Spe- 
cial; and a proposed skywalk system, kindred 
to one in use downtown. Although the bus 
system seems likely to he implemented, alter- 
native schemes for a skywalk system to link all 
area buildings have proven inconclusive, and 
only one link, connecting Transco Tower and 
the Galleria, has heen built. 

Continuing the Houston tradition of the 
business community taking the initiative to 
deal with these and other area-wide concerns, 
the City Post Oak Association is working with 
the Urban Design Committee of Houston AIA 
and Rice University to prepare a series of pro- 
posals for the Galleria/Post Oak area as a part 
of TSA's Let's . . . Grow Better program. Re- 
sponding to similar situations downtown, Cen- 
tral Houston Inc. released its Interim Design 
Plan for Houston’s Central Business District" 
in May with a range of physical design pro- 
posals that would enhance the downtown pe- 
destrian experience. These efforts to deal with 
problems of whole concentrations are indica- 
tive of the respective association's intent on 
nurturing a collective identity and image. It is 
a thrust necessitated by competing clusters. 

The key problem now is how to orchestrate 
the transition from the automobile-based sys- 
tems that made concentrations like Galleria/ 


RIGHT: Office tower and parking 
garage in Westlake Park stands as 
an enclave, with little connection to 
the surrounding neighborhood 
BELOW: The Houston landscape 
showing three of Houston's largest 
clusters: Galleria! Post Oak, 
foreground; Greenway Plaza, far 
left background; Texas Medical 
Center, background 
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TEM Post Oak Central is one of 
Why few cluster projects that combine 
Wari floor retail with office 
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Post Oak successful, to alternative linkage sys- 
tems that facilitate movement within these con- 
centrations and allow development of skipped 
parcels. These linkage systems must integrate 
with a mix of city-wide movement systems 
that reduce external congestion while increas- 
ing access to these concentrations for an ever- 
growing group of people. 

Houston's strategy for dealing with traffic 
congestion in and out of urban centers will 
equally influence the shape of new develop- 
ment in both city form and building form. The 
mixture of transit and roadway options will 
produce a different urban fabric, as earlier de- 
velopments are reworked and new ones add 
further transportation amenities. Houston's 
Metro is developing options that must be inte- 
gral with the strategies of reshaping internal 
linkages. Intercept parking, park-and-ride and 
light rail would each have a substantial effect 
on the shape of the urban center. 

New models for these emerging urban cen- 
ters are needed, both to facilitate the transition 
of established centers like Galleria/Post Oak, 
and for new developments. If merging office 
concentrations anticipate these transitions and 
incorporate the mechanisms or development 
opportunities necessary to shift to pedestrian 
or transit linkage systems as part of develop- 
ment phasing, they could avoid the monu- 
mental task awaiting Galleria/Post Oak. 

One alternative for new development is 
found in the master plan for Pin Oak Stables, a 
proposed 95-acre development near the Loop 
and the Southwest Freeway, planned by Cesar 
Pelli and Associates. This development 
addresses the city form/building form 
relationship: 

“The Master Plan for the Pin Oak Develop- 
ment proposes . . . a grid of streets bringing 
the buildings into a close and coherent rela- 
tionship, focusing on a central park as many 
American cities do. The plan is that of a city, 
emphasizing overall accessibility, thriving 
business activity, and life at the street level, 
thus marking a significant departure from the 
more common kind of ‘office park’. . . The 
office towers, hotels, and shopping center are 
set close together with traffic conducted 
smoothly along avenues leading to and from 
the highway. Each structure facing the central 
park will have a granite facade bringing the- 
matic harmony and architectural definition to 
the open space. Their fronts are connected 
by a pedestrian arcade facing the central 
park. 

This kind of model could have applications 
to other office concentrations outside Houston 


but with similar characteristics. Outside Paris, 
the same Houston pattern of isolated, architec- 
turally unique office towers arranged on grassy 
knolls and addressing an internal loop thor- 
oughfare typifies La Defense. There, the office 
towers banned from the old city began congre- 
gating in the early 1970s in a master-planned 
development as though they were along a free- 
way instead of a street. The Metro station 
stands nearby but the vast pedestrian plaza is 
unpleasant and the pedestrian linkage to each 
building is via unhospitable sidewalks at 
street's edge. 

In Dallas, the Central Expressway and 
North LBJ corridors spawned the same range 
of projects from integrated, mixed use centers 
to high-rise strips. Las Colinas Urban Center 
and Cityplace, private developments mea- 
sured in hundreds of acres, are tackling the 
issue of city fabric at the city's edge and in 
existing fabric. Market forces and access ap- 
parently influence our new patterns of city fab- 
ric more than do zoning regulations. 

The Pin Oak model is only one of many that 
must be analyzed as possible guides for our 
multi-centered urban future. The proliferation 
of these highrise clusters, graphically evident 
in our cities' skylines, establishes this multi- 
center scenario as eminent and mandates a 
two-fold urban design agenda in Texas. First, 
the remaking of city form/building form pat- 
terns in established high-density concentra- 
tions, especially a reweaving of the fabric of 
linkage systems within high-rise clusters and 
downtowns that relieves automobile congestion 
and increases density and urbanity. And sec- 
ond, the refinement of the design of new large- 
scale chunks of city fabric being created at the 
cities’ edges that recognizes development pat- 
terns that may shift away from automobile- 
structured developments to other linkage sys- 
tems, and incorporates that shift in its phasing. 

Much of Houston's future is tied to the 
effectiveness of such efforts to adjust the 
course in the city’s patterns of development. 
Further, those efforts in relieving automobile 
congestion and supporting greater densities 
in its existing and emerging urban cores has 
the potential of providing models for other 
auto-inspired cities, that will face a myriad of 
growth-related symptoms as they continue to 
mature. Although Houston’s ability to apply its 
can-do spirit to examine and give bold solu- 
tions to these problems remains to be seen, its 
efforts are eagerly anticipated by all. 
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Houston's architectural 
claim to fame is gener- 
ally considered to be its 
growing assortment of 
tall buildings, which 
have received national 
attention both individu- 
ally and as a group. But 
equally notable archi- 
tectural accomplish- 
ments are taking place 
at the small scale, 
particularly in the form 
of innovative multi- 
family housing being 
inserted into the city's 
now-high-dollar near- 
town neighborhoods. 
On the following pages, 
Austin writer Jim Steely 
examines three such 
projects, as well as some 
of the issues they create. 
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The continuous base, with masonry 


gate walls, provides a sense of 
security; wood forms above tic the 
project to its neighborhood 
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WROXTON STREET 
RESIDENCES 


A 12,000-population enclave 
not far from downtown Houston 
and adjacent to the Highway 59 
growth corridor, West University 
Place has capitalized for years 
on its close-in residential status. 
^s Houston has exploded around 
. West U.“ has stubbornly 
resisted uncontrolled growth; as 
a result, its quaint little pre- 
World War Il houses have be- 
come incredibly valuable 
many for their quaint little lots 
alone 

The Wroxton Townhouses, 
by William F. Stern & Asso- 
ciates, respond to the West U. 
milieu by honoring the image of 
house. Stem says the project was 
intended to appeal to the buyer 
who 15 years apo would have 
bought a cute little cottage and 
fixed it up. That's too expensive 
tow, but the notion of ‘the place 
where | grew up’ was worked 
into this traditional design and 
concept. 

in a highly disciplined design, 
paired into three sep- 
ate masses to respect property 
inc o have been fitted onto 
three consecutive 50 x 100-foot 
lots. To unify the row of three 
Masses, and to meet the 51 per- 
(ent masonry zoning require- 
ment, Stern created a continuous 
brick base that rises to handrail 
height on the second level. 
Masonry gate walls tie the units 
together while enhancing the 
sense of security and stability 
provided by the base. 

On the upper level, materials 
and forms capture the spirit of 
the traditional residential neigh- 
barhood, which is filled with 
well-crafted cotlages produced 
hy carly-to-mid-century builders 
The material shifts from the brick 
bolow to six-inch clapboard sid- 
iny painted blue-grey. The 


MX units 
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Photography iy Paul Hester 


gables, chimneys, 
create a 
playful rhythm in contrast to the 
heavy base while modulating 
scale and establishing un- 
equivocal compatibility with the 
neighborhood 

Lower-level proportions relate 
well with the second-level com- 
position of porch balustrades, 
columns and gables. By using 
single garage doors, even on 
double garages, for example, the 
vertical-bay emphasis and 
rhythm of the units is not lost to 
the utilitarian horizontal. Also, 
structural elements extend logi- 
cally through upper-level 
configurations 

The developer's program 
called for entry, living room, 
dining area and kitchen to occupy 
the ground floor of the four larger 


forms 
porches, balconies 


End unit, stair and loft 


Front ( south) elevation 
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Front elevation. 


Second floor plan. 


End unit, stair, 


Mezzanine plan. 


End unit, loft. 
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units, with two hedrooms up- 
stairs. Flanking these four larger 
units like bookends are the taller, 
narrower end units, each con- 
taining kitchen and dining area 
on the first floor, with living 
room, hedroom and loft/ 
mezzanine above. 

Stern's classically composed, 
picturesque forms are arranged 
so as to provide individuality 
without compromising a prevail- 
ing sense of unity and integrity 
not unlike the balance one per- 

cives in rows of houses along 
neighborhood streets. Similar 
pestures include: the individual 
drive-up; the landscaped, formal 
entry, completing an entry se- 
quence usually reserved for the 
single-family dwelling; and the 
front porch, which continues the 
living space while serving its 
traditional role as intermediary 
between street and house. These 
devices not only enhance the 
project's appeal for its market, 
hut serve to reinforce an ambi- 
tious parti — preserving the 
notion of house in a multi- 
family setting. == 


PROJECT: Wroxton Street 
Residences, 2621-2629 Wroxton, 
Houston. 

ARCHITECT: William F. Stern & 
Associates, Architects, Houston 
Project team: William F. Stern, 
principal; Alex Engart, associate; 
Janet O' Brien, job captain 
CLIENT: Andover Group, In 
CONSULTANTS: Cunningham & 
Associates (structural). 
CONTRACTOR: Neartown 
Builders, Inc. 

SELECTED FURNISHINGS: 
Robert E. Kinnaman & Brian 
Ramaekers, Inc., and LCF. 
PAINTINGS: Courtesy of the Texas 
Gallery 


Two-bedroom unit, kitchen toward living room. 
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NORFOLK STREET 
RESIDENCES 


Photography by Paul 


Houston's Montrose area re 
ceived considerable attention a 
few years ago during its re- 
discovery and a revived inter- 
est in its early 20th-century 
architecture. Residential flight 
from the downtown area had left 
Montrose neglected and only 
partially in possession of its 
formerly cohesive, residential 
character. The circa 1970 renais- 
sance focused primarily on re- 
habilitation of existing structures 
of varying historic value. 

As Houston strangles on its 
commitment to the automobile, 
proximity to downtown is once 
again an attraction to a new gen- 
eration of young business people 
and lots in Montrose are hosting 
new high-density townhouse 
construction. Attempts to design 
multiple housing projects within 
the traditional context of the 
area, and within the limitations 
of its lots, is a challenge to local 
architects. 

Project designer John Rogers 
of Chelsea Architects. likens 
their Norfolk Street Residences 
to a Palladian villa. A central 
mass, in this case the high gable 
of the center townhouse, is con 
nected to two flanking masses 
by an arcaded, open porch. 
Overlapping of planes gives 
depth to the exterior and allows 
for insertion of the porch. 

While the porch defines a 
piano nobile for some distance 
across the facade, it is actually 
partitioned along its march, to 
provide an elevated deck for all 
three units. All this design atten- 
tion faces the entry drive, or 
“honorific” court. The elon 
gated structure is turned at a 
right angle to the street and situ- 
ated on a deep, 47-foot-wide 
lot. Such lots were platted when 
single-family home owners de 


Phe elongated Norfolk Street Residences are turned at a right angle to the street 
wad are situated on a deep, 47-foot-wide lot 


Wee elevation, FACING PAGE: A central mass, the high gable of the center 
n eee, is connected to two flanking masses by an arcaded, open porch | 
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sired, in progressive order from companied those who first fled undemeath the gable of the roof 


the sidewalk: a front yard, front the area is as strong as ever. So, is utilized.” In the second-level 
porch, house, back porch, back no matter that the principal fa- living areas (bedrooms are rele- 
yard, and clothes line, all paral- cade of Norfolk Street Resi- gated to the ground level with 
leled by a diminutive drive and dences can only be enjoyed by the garages) ceilings are sculpted 
garage. its occupants. Their real reward to suggest structural and me- 
The close-in residential area is inside. chanical activity, neatly clad and 
may have recovered its appeal to "A great deal of what the finished. 
those who work downtown, but units are about," Rogers ex- "We were trying to make the 
the quest for privacy that ac- plains, is the way the space living space appear as large as 


possible," he continues, 50 
there's a lot of layering that 
occurs . . . of planes and use 
of light.” 

Hardwood floors contrast 
comfortably with off-white walls 
and the white "sculpture" above, 
Natural light is invited to play 
on these elements throughout 
the day, through east windows, 
skylights, and glazing on the 
west side facing the porches. 
Though the elevated, lattice- 
screened porches afford “a nice 
LOFT PLAN long view to the sunset," Rogers 
says their placement on the west 
side was not so much for the 
view as for the light. 

Two sizes of milled-wood sid- 
ing clad the exterior, reducing 
unbroken wall areas with tex- 
ture, form, and color. Two 
shades of gray were applied to 
the siding below a roof covered 
in still darker gray composite 
shingles. White window molds 
and black railings and down- 
spouts accent the subtle scheme. 

Describing the wood wash- 
board siding, Rogers noted that 
the client wanted a traditional 
appearance for these condomin- 
iums, placed in a traditional 
neighborhood, appealing to 
buyers who are returning to at 
least some traditions related to 
living near their work. 

“The client didn't want 
anything that was going to be 
threatening to potential buyers,” 
he remembers. And the client 
hates stucco se 
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Me were trying to make the living space appear as large as possible, so 
there's a lot of layering that occurs . . . of planes and use of light.” 


PROJECT: Norfolk Street 
Residences, 2002 Norfolk, Houston 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER: 
Chelsea Architects. John Rogers, 
project designer: Stuart Billings, 
Annette Fierro, Richard Ashworth 
and Robert Taylor, project team. 
CLIENT: Post Oak Development, 
Houston 

CONTRACTOR: Post Oak 
Development 


Natural light is invited in through 
east windows and skylights. Ceilings 
are sculptured to suggest structural 
Gad mechanical activity 


RIGHT: Hardwood floors contrast 
comfortably with off-white walls 
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TAGGART TOWNHOUSES 


Photography by Richard Payne 


While appearing ai first glance 
to be a non-contextual play of 
geometric figures and colorful 
stucco, Taggart Avenue town- 
houses do manage to acknowl- 
edge a major neighborhood 
feature. Memorial Park, which 
spreads its lush acres just down 
the street, is viewed diagonally 
from the townhouses across the 
intersection of Taggart Avenue 
and Coppage Street. Each of the 
four units has been oriented to 
enjoy a glimpse of the park. 

This corner lot traditionally 
would have dictated four linear 
units set 20 feet back from Tag- 
gart. But by placing one square- 
plan unit on the comer, Ar- 
quitectonica architects nestled 

an L-plan unit—facing both 
Vi m ui Taggart and 8 behind 
the square. Two linear units- 
with mirrored floor plans then 
complete the complex, one 
fronting Taggart and the other 
Coppage. 

Exterior configurations clearly 
divide the four units through 
varying heights and wall sur- 
faces, The square-plan corner 
unit presents a similarly squared 
facade, with balcony cutouts, on 
both street elevations. The adja- 
cent L-plan townhouse faces 
both streets with an undulating 
"free-form" garage frame, patio 
wall, and parapet. The linear 
units revert to plane geometry 
for identity, presenting the street 
with inset terraces above their 
double-garage doors. 

As if the wall surfaces couldn't 
convey individuality for each 


FE uterior configurations clearty divide 
the four units of the Taggart 
Townhouses through varving heights 
and wall surfaces 


RIGHT: Roof plan 


Her == 
1588 rt unit, a splash of colors leaves no 
H1] | | H-HH doubt. Integral pigments mixed 
"LLL A — unu" into the stucco-—cream for the 
DAI LIP linear units, turquoise for the L- 


plan, and pink for the comer 
are accented with a red balcony 
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Ground level, t uni level and loft 
floor plans of linear units 


Small open lofts provide views over 
living spaces. 


The client's desire to place 
master bedrooms on the ground 
level has been met, and each has 
a courtyard or patio view. On 
the second level of the square- 
oblique “volumes” (kitcben 
bays and corresponding loft bal- 
conies) jutting from behind the 
linear units. 


wall on the corner unit, and gold 
and linear-plan units, kitchens 
are placed in “twisted” islands 
within the soaring living and 
dining spaces. Small open lofts. 
with views to the courtyards 
and across living spaces to the 
streets, rest over the kitchens as 
extensions of their partitions. 


“They're large units," says 
Arquitectonica's Bob Tolmach, 
of the $290,000 condominiums. 
** But instead of having a 
large living room and a large 
dining room . . . there's one 
large space: a combination exte- 
rior terrace [through a glazed 
wall], living room, dining 
room." 

The kitchen-loft module in 
the corner and end units is a 
"rotated volume" emphasizing 
visual and physical separation as 
a "house within a house." Philip 
Johnson treated the private and 
utility areas of his 1949 New 
Canaan, Connecticut, Miesian 
glass house in a similar fashion. 
But here in Houston, 1984, un- 
able to be surrounded by walls 
of glass in the middle of Memo- 
rial Park, the utility modules 
are rotated a few degrees from 
the main axis to assert their 
presence 

The L-plan unit lacks ma- 
neuvering room for a rotated 
kitchen, though the characteris- 
tic loft rides on top and over- 
looks the dining room and 
Outside patio. An oblique, free- 
standing fireplace hearth in the 
second level living room serves 
to break uniformity here, as do 
the “free-form” exterior walls at 
each street facade. 

The immediate context, aside 
for the touted view of Memo- 
rial Park, is a transitional pre- 
World War II neighborhood of 
modest residences. Townhouse 
projects abound, drastically 
altering the scale and density of 
the environs. Noting that all 
the Taggart units are either sold 
or under contract, architect 
Tolmach justifies the architec- 
tural concept. “It's far out- 
performed [in sales] the other 
projects in the neighbor- 
hood, which are all sort of 
traditional.» 


PROJECT: Taggart Townhouses, 
corner of Taggart and Coppage, 
Houston. 

ARCHITECT: Arquitectonica, 
Houston 

CLIENT: Jerry Maba 
CONSULTANT: George 
Cunningham Assoc., Houston 
(structural) 

CONTRACTOR: Neartown 
Builders, Houston 
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**Noting that all the Taggart units are either sold or under contract, 
architect Bob Tolmach, Jr. justifies the architectural concept.” 


Perspectives of two different units 
showing the "house within 
a house." 


The square-plan corner unit 
presents a square facade, with 
balcony cutouts, on both street 
elevations 


Austin freelance writer Jim Steely 
is a graduate student in architectural 
preservation and history at UT 


, 
TT Austín 


— 
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TWO CAMPUSES: 
LESSONS FROM RICE AND 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 


Bv Mark A. Hewitt 


A comparison 
of planning and 
architecture on 
the campus of 
Rice University 
with that of the 
University of 
Houston campus 
reveals lessons 
from each. 


In the new book Campus: An American Plan- 
ning Tradition (MIT Press), historian Paul 
Venable Turner analyzes the basic traits of 
campus design in the U.S. from the colonial 
period to the present day, concluding that this 
country’s unique contribution to the making of 
places for higher education was the concept of 
an “academical village," that is. "the concep- 
tion of colleges and universities as communi- 
ties in themselves in effect, as cities in 
microcosm." For over two centuries, Amer- 
ica's academic communities have served as 
bold utopias—experimental environments not 
only for scholars but for architects and plan- 
ners. Though European models, particularly 
the British “monastic quadrangle,” were influ- 
ential (most notably at the turn of this cen- 
tury), Turner argues that American colleges 
uniquely have tended to open themselves up to 
the world, especially the world of nature—to 
step into the wilderness as explorers and pio- 
neers did in the colonization of the continent. 
America's college campuses have both mir- 
rored and modeled our environment, particu- 
larly our cities. 

The city of Houston has nurtured and been 
nurtured by severai universities during its 
rapid period of growth in this century, but the 
campuses of Rice University and the Univer- 
sity of Houston stand out as especially signifi- 
cant to the city today. Rice University—its 
serene and secluded live-oak filled campus 
planned by Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson in 
1910—now seems an oasis amidst the devel- 
opment of the Texas Medical Center and the 
dense high-rise corridor from downtown to the 
Galleria on the Southwest Freeway. Rice, and 
the residential and park areas in its orbit, face 
many of the growing pains of the city at large. 
The University has recognized that it must 
more carefully monitor its internal growth and 
has taken steps to do so in commissioning a 
new master plan by Cesar Pelli and Associates, 
of New Haven, which was unveiled in Sep- 
tember, 1983. 

The University of Houston, a larger and 
more complex public institution with a con- 
comitantly larger presence in the city (three 


campuses, over 30,000 students at the main 
University Park venue alone), has also com- 
missioned a new master plan, of far greater 
scope, by 3D/International with Barton Asch- 
man Associates as traffic and parking consul- 
tants. A preliminary version of the document, 
presented to the Board of Regents in March of 
this year, has yet to meet final approval, but, if 
implemented, will have far-reaching conse- 
quences for both the campus and its surround- 
ing environment. Morcover, both universities 
have several important new buildings in design, 
under construction or nearing completion, 
structures that will set the tone for development 
in the near term. The contrasting attitudes to- 
ward campus design and architecture presented 
in these two plans, as well as the existing char- 
acter of the university communities them- 
selves, are significant for the overall city as it 
faces continued growth in the ‘80s and 908. 

lt is easy to view the two campuses as cari- 
catures. The U of H may be the epitome of the 
vast urban melting-pot campus, catering to the 
needs of its primarily commuter student body 
through a vast system of parking lots and inte- 
rior link roads, its buildings, megalithic monu- 
ments to the state bureaucracy and the trap- 
pings of local architectural patronage. Rice, 
seen in equally pejorative terms, appears the 
model of a prim, officious, carefully-mani- 
cured ivory-tower academy, its architectural 
style monitored down to the width of the ma- 
sonry joints, its students as bland and cut- 
from-the-same-mold as the St. Joe brick used 
in every building (from Lovett Hall to the 
Power Plant). One U of H faculty member, 
accustomed to the vitality of places like Har- 
vard Square and the steps of Low Library, sees 
a lifeless beauty at Rice and defends (though 
not without qualification) the gritty, car-choked, 
but livelier, atmosphere of his own campus. 

But the positive qualities of these universi- 
ties, both as communities and as architectural 
ensembles, far outweigh the negative ones. 
They are major amenities in a city that is lack- 
ing in good public architecture and landscape. 
The Rice campus ranks as one of the nation's 
most beautiful. due in great part to the strength 
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of its original Beaux-Arts plan and unique ar- 
chitectural idiom, preserved over 70 years in 
the face of many changes in architectural fash- 
ion and ideology. Rice, Hermann Park, Shady- 
side, and the live-oak-lined perimeter boule- 
vards around them form a distinct genius loci, 
an academic park/cultural district well worth 
stewarding and developing in the coming 
years. The main campus of the University of 
Houston forms an equally significant sector in 
the eastern portion of the city. Its planners see 
it as the anchor for future development of the 
surrounding community and an institution 
whose physical image must keep pace with the 
rapid and dramatic improvement in the quality 
of its programs. State highway planners see the 
surrounding area as a critical junction in a new 
road system linking Interstate 45 and Texas 

35 and Houston Parks Department officials 

see its possible connection to and enhancement 
of the existing Braes Bayou system of parks. 
The architectural potential of the campus, 
though marred by piecemeal planning and 
some poor buildings, is by no means small. 
After renaming the campus "University Park," 
planners hope to realize that potential with a 
new program of building, landscaping, road 
planning and other improvements during the 
coming decades. 

The approaches toward future growth and 
planning taken by Rice and the U of H in 
many ways reflect the particular problems each 
faces, and there are cases in which each insti- 
tution has demonstrated a kind of myopia to- 
ward its most difficult architectural and plan- 
ning dilemmas. 


NO LITTLE PLANS 

Fed Montz, U of H Executive Director of Fa- 
cilities Planning. predicts a dramatic change in 
both the quality of the environment in and 
around the campus and the public's image of 
the university if the projected $250 million 
master plan development for the University of 
Houston's central campus is implemented. Al- 
though the plan calls for an extensive building 
program— more than 25 new structures total- 
ling approximately one million gross square 
[cet —its most sweeping changes will be in ac- 
cess road, parking, and circulation systems. 
Working with the city and Parks Department 
and State Highway Department planners, the 
university devised a scheme to create a new 
loop road around the expanded University Park 
area, using Elgin, Wbeeler, Scott and a relo- 
cated Calhoun as new boundaries. Montz says 
the expanded campus will keep autos out of 
the core and create a more pedestrian-oriented 


setting. “A 10-minute walking zone exists 
within that boundary. This dictates that all aca- 
demic facilities with classrooms should be 
within this core; parking areas will be located 
outside.” 

Penetration by autos and service vehicles 
will be through four or more access roads ter- 
minating in cul-de-sacs. Two of these will uti- 
lize the path of Cullen Boulevard, which now 
bisects the campus. It will be closed to through 
traffic. Once this new vehicular system is imple- 
mented, the implicit assumption is that the uni- 
versity can set about creating a true park-like 
setting hut there are some obvious flaws in 
that assumption. At present the landscaped 
areas of the campus, while often pleasant in 
themselves, cannot compete with the blunt, 
overwhelming object qualities of most of the 
buildings, which offer no scale modulation. 
Their placement and orientation in space is 
haphazard, undercutting any sense of local 
centers in the campus, centers which might 
have been provided for had the original 1934 
plan been used more faithfully as an armature. 
The qualities of “park” present in the campus 
now are dangerously similar to those of the 
Rocket Park and cumpus. NASA's Johnson 
Space Center. Anyone who has ever traversed 
those grounds on a hot day will agree that they 
are not to be emulated. Fine landscaping alone 
will not correct the mistakes made in the 1950s 
and “60s. 

A second and equally important element of 
the new plan is the creation of a "gateway" to 
the campus. Visitors to the university are at 
present ushered into its precinct through a cha- 
otic fringe environment of freeway residual 
areas, fast-food joints and decaying residential 
areas. Montz (a 1954 Rice architecture gradu- 
atc) knows the importance of creating a posi- 
tive image—Rice’s now disused live-oak allee 
is One of the most impressive tableaux in 
Houston—and has set about to produce a coun- 
terpart at U of H. not from Main Street but 
from the university's most important access 
road, the 1-45 freeway. "This new entrance 
will probably have a greater visual impact than 
anything the university has done before," 
Montz says. Architects for the project are the 
SWA Group, a landscape/architecture/planning 
firm with distinguished credentials and a repu- 
tation for innovation. Their proposal includes 
both landscape and architectural elements u 
mammoth grass berm forms a buffer to the 
highway and a monumental double row of 
oaks provides a corridor down Cullen Boule- 
vard. But the design's most controversial fea- 
ture is the gate itself, a gigantic split obelisk 
made of two types of granite. Because scale 


One U of H faculty 
member, accustomed to 
the vitality of places like 
Harvard Square and the 
steps of Low Library, 
sees a lifeless beauty 

at Rice and defends, 
though now without 
qualification, the gritty, 
car-choked, but livelier, 
atmosphere of his 

own campus. 
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TOP: Rendering of U of H School of 
Architecture, now under 
construction. Architects: John 
Burgee Architects with Philip 
Johnson, and Morris! Aubry 
Architects; ABOVE: Proposed new 
gateway for U of H. a 6&-foot-tall 
split obelisk by SWA Group: ABOVE, 
RIGHT : Model for the new U of H 
College of Business Administration. 
by The White Budd Van Ness 
Partnership, now under 
construction, RIGHT: Vehicular 
circulation scheme, from the U of H 


master plan, by 3D/ international 


a major issue the gateway must be seen 
1 the freeway at 70 miles per hour, 1/2 
e away—extensive mock-ups were used te 
e the obelisk. At 68 feet, it’s Texas tall. a 
ight, but it will still have trouble competin; 
with the high readers and peripheral freewa 
lutter. The use of an archetypal form in a 

st-Modern permutation (split), while it r 
calls Venturi and Rauch's brilliant and dari 
pylons for Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing 
ton, is here misplaced and the power of the 
original symbol undercut. Half an obelisk is 
much less than half as dignified. 

Other specific proposals in the several- 
hundred-page plan include provision for cri: 
cally needed housing beyond the boundaries 
the loop road, recommended locations for new 
buildings to strengthen the now-weak activity 
clusters,.and a new pedestrian walkway sys- 
tem. As a whole, it represents a solid, prag- 
matic attempt to mold the university's future 
growth. It faces the large problem of the auto- 
mobile squarely and realistically, and deals 
with the crucial issue of "image." Moreover, 
university officials and planners here begin to 
look at the larger picture of the campus and the 
city, as they must. But what is missing is à 
true aesthetic vision that will guide and inspire 
architects in the coming decades—the kind of 
vision Cram gave to Houston in 1910. 


THE FOREST AND THE TREES 
Cesar Pelli (the Argentine-born architect re- 
cently retired as Dean of the Yale School of 
Architecture), loves Rice's trees—so much so 
that he gingerly placed his new Jones School 
of Business Administration huilding to avoid 
moving more than a few precious live oaks. . 
He aiso clearly admires and respects Ralph 
Adams Cram and his original plan for the uni- 
versity. His own new plan is thin. It is an 
aesthetic plan. It says, essentially: "Make new 
buildings as Cram would have made them (in 
1984); plant new trees in patterns that extend 
and enhance existing ones; plan new open 
spaces and building configurations with an 
understanding of the Beaux-Arts principles be- 
hind the original campus layout." It then dem- 
onstrates, in specific terms, how this can be 
done, using a few simple, pretty drawings. 
Pelli and his associates have been astute stu- 
dents of Cram and his principles. Pelli's master 
plan offers important lessons to architects and 
planners who face the task of directing the 
growth of universities in a way that is sensitive 
to design issues. But the fine-grain, aesthetic 
concerns the Rice Board of Governors asked 
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Pellis master plan for Rice; cross-hatching indicates proposed structures 
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TOP: New Rice master plan, by Cesar Pelli & Asvn'iates 
ABOVE, LEFT: Library wing of Pell s Herring Hall; long 
facade faces north; ABOVE: One of twe similar entries on 
sentth elevation using a decorative mix of steel, glass, stone 
amd brick; LEFT: Courtvard arcade supported by green 
steel columns It lte in brick and stone 
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Photoset m Poul Heder 


TOP: West elevation, showing 
vaulted library wing connected by 


glass sot to gabled classroom office 
wing, ABOVE: Brick pattern of lone 
i south) facade changes to diaper 
filtern on east n adr. prope tiat 
triangular window marks the cmd of 
a corridor: RIGHT: not-sei-fnished 
library. interior 
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Pelli to consider needed to be balanced by pro- 
posals addressing large-scale, pressing prob- 
lems like vehicular access. parking, signage. 
lighting, housing, and connection to the sur- 
rounding community. Pelli's plan largely ig- 
nores these problems, with the justification 
that his clients, the Rice Development Office 
and Board, did not wish to have them ad- 
dressed. But they are issues that will have a 
direct, and perhaps catastrophic, impact on the 
integrity of the Cram/Pelli plan. Moreover, 
Rice’s highly informal internal data-gathering 
and planning system left plenty of stones un- 
turned and fed the architects some questionable 
information. Library expansion was ignored, 
and the Dean of the Shepherd School of Mu- 
sic, in desperate need of a new building. was 
not even consulted during the planning process. 

Rice's internal road system, and its complex 
series of entrances, is inscrutable to the first- 
time visitor and often frustrating to regular 
users. On-campus parking will this vear reach 
crisis proportions. The convenient, interior 
lots are already fuil and few faculty. staff and 
students want to confront even a 10-minute 
walk from parking lot to office or classroom, 
no matter how lovely the arcaded path or the 
campus vistas. This is Houston, after all, not 
Princeton. Rice's answer to the paucity of 
graduate student housing near the campus was 
to purchase the (some would say historic) 
Tidelands Motel on Main Street. This measure 
is perhaps adequate for the short term, but 
where will students, staff and faculty live as 
rents and house prices in fashionable surround- 
ing neighborhoods skyrocket in the coming 
years? These are problems the U of H master 
plan, to its credit, attempts to address. They 
are not addressed by the Rice plan. Is it too 
obvious to remark that these two very different 
institutions might learn from each other by 
sharing solutions to similar problems? 


NEW ARCHITECTURE: THE PAST IS 
PROLOGUE 
A visit to the Rice and U of H campuses this 
fall will yield some surprises to those who 
haven't heen in Houston in a few years. Both 
places are abuzz with construction, and there 
will be more to come during the next two 
years, especially at U of H. Both schools will 
soon unveil new buildings by internationally 
distinguished designers. Campus architecture 
is flourishing here, but it has a new, and para- 
doxically old-fashioned, character. 

In addition to the SWA Group's schizoid 
gateway, the U of H will have another prop- 
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ylaeum, Philip Johnson's Ledoux-inspired Col- 
lege of Architecture Building, now under con- 
struction. It remains to be seen whether this 
near-replica of the 18th-century project for a 
House of Education at Chaux will set the trend 
for new building on the campus—as Johnson 
believes it will- or become an anomaly. So far, 
both the architecture school and the architects 
have weathered the controversy surrounding the 
building's design, and may very well benefit 
from all the hoopla in the press. 

Also under construction near the current 
main entrance to the campus off Calhoun is a 
new $10.9-million, 110,000-square-foot build- 
ing for the College of Business Administration 
by The White Budd Van Ness Partnership, Ar- 
chitects. In addition, the university has an- 
nounced plans for a $25 million expansion in 
academic facilities for the Hilton hotel man- 
agement school and five other academic, ad- 
ministration and support buildings will be 
under construction during the next few years, 
not including the expansion of housing for 
married students, graduate students and staff. 
But while the U of H is building rapidly, it is 
not necessarily building well. 

The university's policy toward design con- 
trol and review (words that strike fear into the 
hearts of architects) has been laissez faire, 
asking only for compatibility with existing 
buildings in massing and color. This policy has 
worked successfully in some universities ( Yale 
is an oft-cited example) where "high-art" ar- 
chitects of national stature were hired to de- 
sign most major buildings. But the policy of 
non-interference at U of H has produced de- 
sign of only fair-to-middling quality. 

Houston is now full of innovative, nation- 
ally-recognized architects (some of whom, un- 
fortunately, teach at the university, making it 
impossible for them to receive commissions). 
With its extensive new building program, the 
university has the opportunity to reinforce its 
new image by hiring better designers. Its alter- 
native would be to adopt a stricter—but per- 
haps crippling—set of design controls. As 
Montz says, “I admire a homogeneous quality 
in a campus, but it’s boring if carried too far." 
The State University of New York at Purchase, 
planned during the 1970s by Edward Larrabee 
Barnes as a model campus with buildings de- 
signed by name architects, shows the potential 
lifelessness of such an approach. 

Rice is renowned for the homogeneous 
quality of its campus buildings, but its insis- 
tence on the use of a fairly limited set of mate- 
rials has not always resulted in distinguished or 
even commodious buildings - witness the bru- 


tally scaled high-rise and mid-rise dormitories 
of Lovett and Sid Richardson Colleges. Highly 
specific design controls, especially with stylis- 
tic parameters attached, often act to inhibit or 
even strangle architects. But there is some- 
thing in the strangeness of the idiom Cram 
invented for Rice that seems to have inspired 
several generations of architects working on 
the campus to produce buildings that, while 
often only decent in the spectrum of architec- 
tural design, work together to produce a rich- 
ness and vitality equaling more than the sum 
of the parts. A brick pattern in one building, a 
window design in another, a tile frieze or an 
arcade—all combine to offer visitors a taste of 
the “Rice style,” and that taste is unmistakable. 

James Stirling and Michael Wilford, in their 
celebrated addition to Anderson Hall of 1981, 
discovered the Rice aesthetic and produced a 
building that was revolutionary for its com- 
bination of conceptual strength and almost 
self-effacing modesty. Cesar Pelli discovered it 
too, in his much less modest Herring Hall 
(home of the Jones School of Business Admin- 
istration), which opened in August. Pelli's new 
building continues a trend in campus architec- 
ture begun by such architects as Stirling and 
Wilford, and especially Venturi, Rauch and 
Scott Brown (first at Purchase, then at Penn 
State and Oberlin, recently at Princeton's Gor- 
don Wu Hall) that insists on typological and 
even stylistic continuity between new and old 
buildings, accepting such parameters as foils 
for innovative design. 

At Herring Hall, Pelli borrows heavily— 
from Cram in the simple, linear configuration 
of the buiding with two “tail” appendages; 
from Stirling in the clever melding of high- 
tech and traditional materials and elements; 
from Venturi in the use of decorative brick and 
tile patterns both inside and out; and even from 
himself in the characteristic extrusion of the 
library section "cut" to form the western end 
of the building. What results from this com- 
plex assimilation is a building of real excel- 
lence. The only weaknesses in the design are 
the result of overindulgence—too much play- 
ing with patterns; overuse of the dark, rasp- 
berry glazed brick; and the desire to point up 
dichotomies between traditional and modern 
design and construction. The glass slots be- 
tween the main wing and library; the clumsy 
and poorly proportioned red fasciae at the ga- 
ble ends of the main wing, floating uncomfor- 
tably above wrap-around strip windows; the 
courtyard columns that are half steel-clad and 
half clad in brick and limestone all are overly 
clever and ultimately weak pestures that divert 


Both universities will 
soon unveil new 
buildings by 
internationally 
distinguished designers. 
Campus architecture is 
flourishing here, but it 
has a new, and 
paradoxically old- 
fashioned, character. 
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There is something in the strangeness of the idiom Cram invented for Rice that 
seems to have inspired several generations of architects working on the campus to 
produce buildings that, while often only decent in the spectrum of architectural 
design, work together to produce a richness and vitality equaling more than the sum 


of its parts. 


Flaster bs Pist Paster 


Seedey Mudd Computer Fe ten Library, by Charles Tapley Associates, South elevation taline) and 
west elevation (below) 


attention from the building's fine massing, pro- 
portions, and sculptural richness. 

Pelli has given Rice a fine new building and 
an excellent, if incomplete, master plan, and 
will soon have the opportunity to contribute 
again to the architectural ensemble on the west 
end of the campus with an addition to the Rice 
Memorial Center. Two other new buildings, 
the recently completed Seeley Mudd Computer 
Science Laboratory by Charles Tapley Associ 
ales. and a new building for the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, now under construc- 
tion on the engineering quadrangle, by Calhoun, 
Tungate, Jackson & Dill, are less architecturally 
distinguished, but contribute positively to the 
character of the campus, showing the value of 
Rice's strict insistence on stylistic compati- 
bility. The Tapley building, a modification of 
one designed for another site, points up the need 
for comprehensive master planning. Unfortu- 
nately, it was designed before the Pelli plan was 
undertaken. In future years, the university will 
look toward the construction of such major addi- 
tions to the campus as a new building for the 
Shepherd School of Music, new science build- 
ings, and graduate student housing. In Herring 
Hall, it will have inspiring precedents to follow. 

Houston's two major “academical villages" 
clearly face major challenges in planning for 
the coming decades, challenges that have been 
only partially addressed in their two ambitious 
master plans. The Rice and University of 
Houston campuses are places of different char- 
acter—one (in Cram's words) “half monastery 
and half college," the other an accessible, 
democratic "people's" university. But each 
clearly has architectural lessons to teach, and 
lessons to learn. = 


Mark A Hewitt is an axsistunt professor of architecture at 
Rice University and a frequen contributor to CITE, the 
Architecture and Design Review of Houston 
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HOW TO BUILD IN MORE 
CONVENIENCE WITHOUT 
BUILDING UP MORE COSTS. 


PUBLIC PHONES. 


Public telephones add 

more convenience, 

function and style to your 
building. What they don't 
have to add is any 
additional cost. Because 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
will take care of installation 
and maintenance costs. 


southwestern Bell Telephone 
will also work with you to 
help plan the locations 

and styles of phones that 
most enhance your 

building and improve 

traffic flow. 


So for the widest choice of 
options call Southwestern 
Bell Telephone early in the 
planning stage and design 
public phones right into your 
blueprints 

Just call the Public Coin 
Telephone Customers’ 
number listed in the 

front of your directory. 


Southwestern Bell 
Telephone 


ju 


BOOKS 


By Stephen Fox 


NEUTRA'S LEGACY 


The Architecture of Richard Neutra: 
From International Style to California 
Modern, by Arthur Drexler and Thomas 
S. Hines, The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, 1982, 114 pages, $10, paper- 
back, 187 illustrations. 


The Architecture of Richard Neutra, the 
catalogue prepared by the Museum of 
Modern Art to accompany the exhibition 
of the same name, contains a short, an- 
notated chronology of the life and career 
of the Austrian-born Los Angeles archi- 
tect compiled by Thomas S. Hines. It is 
followed with an essay on Neutra's work 
by Arthur Drexler, the museum's director 
of architecture and design, and the cura- 
tor, with Hines, of the exhibition. Con- 
cluding the catalogue are brief illustrated 
profiles of the 20 buildings displayed in 
the exhibition on view at the University 
of Houston's Blaffer Gallery through 
Nov. 4. 

Drexler's essay is discursive but eru- 
dite. It addresses Neutra's debt to Frank 
Lloyd Wright, for whom he worked 
briefly after coming to the United States 
in 1923. It considers Neutra's drawings 
of the 1910s and early 1920s, which re- 
veal, moreso than his later buildings, 
the impact of early 20th Century Vienna. 
It distills the constituent elements of 
Neutra's architectural aesthetic—the ar- 
ticulation of frame construction; the hori- 
zontal extenuation of parapet, spandrel; 
the strip windows, and the bracing planar 
wall—and relates them, very percep- 
tively, to the compositional elements of 
traditional Japanese domestic structures. 

Yet there is throughout a certain am- 
bivalence. Drexler does not hesitate to 
acknowledge the importance of some of 
Neutra's buildings: the Lovell (Health) 
House of 1929 is described as indispen- 
sable to the iconology of modern archi- 
tecture. and advanced as a progenitor of 


Lovell House, Los Angeles, 1927-29 


Wright’s Fallingwater. But lapses are de- 
tected in Neutra's resort to illusionism, 
his apparent lack of interest in vertically 
composed spaces, and his functional but 
unsubtle plans. What is implied is that 
Neutra's work lacked not so much fi- 
nesse of consistency as depth and 
substance. 

What seems to lie at the heart of 
Drexler's equivocal assessment was Neu- 
tra's failure to measure up to the stan- 
dard of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. Like 
Mies, Neutra reformulated his style dur- 
ing the 1940s, the transition from Inter- 
national to California Modernism that the 
exhibition's title portends. But unlike 
Mies's “neoclassical” architecture, Neu- 
tra's remained domestic in scale; ur- 
bane” but essentially anti-urban," as 
Drexler observes. Philip Johnson and the 
Museum of Modern Art were instrumen- 
tal in posing the crisis of monumentality 
in the late 1940s as a critical vehicle to 
promote Mies. Neutra's work gives little 
evidence of having been moved by this 
crisis, and this, Drexler, while not deny- 


ing Neutra's work of the 1940s and 1950s 
its due, cannot accept. His criticism, 
however, is muted and carefully balanced 
with praiseworthy remarks; the com- 
parison with Mies is never made ex- 
plicit, endowing the seemingly casual 
essay witb a certain, unexpected tension. 
Only in the extended and rather puzzling 
apologia for the museum's failure to 
commission Neutra to design one of its 
exhibition houses is there a hint that at a 
critical point in his career Neutra was 
judged and found wanting by the conser- 
vators of modernist taste. 

Yet the catalogue photographs of Neu- 
tra's buildings tell à somewhat different 
story. As Suzanne Stephens has ob- 
served, these images are crucial to un- 
derstanding Neutra's work, especially his 
romantic conviction that rational build- 
ing could provide for unmediated access 
to nature. The contrast of precisionist 
objects and dramatic landscapes is a re- 
curring image in these photographs, 
many of them made by Julius Shulman, 
whose career was encouraged by Neutra. 
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Nesbitt House, Los Angeles, 1942 


The houses built in the 1940s and after 
feature large expanses of glass uninter- 
rupted by mullions and often butt-jointed 
at comers. These induce, even in im- 
ages, a tremendous sense of projec- 
tion, a corporeal exhilaration that is 
achieved by directing views across a 
range of contrasting ecologies which cul- 
minate in fog-shrouded mountains, again 
recalling Japan. It is this powerful, al- 
most surreal, experience which Neutra’s 
architecture made possible that Drexler 
does not consider, a sensation that one is 
apt to feel just as strongly in Mies's best 
buildings. It is here that the profundity 
and substance of Neutra's architecture is 
to be experienced, rather than in a con- 
templation of the artifacts themselves. 
Hines's chronology mentions, but the 
exhibition does not contain, Neutra's two 
Texas projects: the Kraigher House in 
Brownsville of 1937 (Neutra's first 
American building outside California) 
and Avion Village in Grand Prairie of 
1940-41, a 300-unit Federal Works 
Agency defense housing projeet for 


which Roscoe P. DeWitt was architect of 
record and Neutra and David R. Wil- 
liams consulting architects. In his biogra- 
phy, Richard Neutra and the Search for 
Modern Architecture, Hines quotes from 
a letter that Dione Neutra wrote in 1940 
describing a tour of Texas on which she 
and her husband were escorted by the 
“young, charming architect O'Neil 
Ford. In each town, a group of archi- 
tects assembled around Richard, who 
seemed to be a light in the darkness. All 
try to build modern. This cannot be 
done without compromise. It was only in 
Texas that I came to realize the great 
influence that Richard had had on the 
architecture profession in this country.” 
The California Modern tendency 
dominated progressive architecture in 
Texas from the late 1940s through the 
middle 1950s, as can be seen in a survey 
of buildings designed by Milton A. 
Ryan, John G. York and Alan Y. Tani- 
guchi among others. The Austin architect 
Charles T. Granger worked for Neutra 
between 1936 and 1938, and many of 


the buildings that Fehr and Granger pro- 
duced in the early 1950s attested to this 
apprenticeship. Harwell H. Harris, who 
raised the School of Architecture at the 
University of Texas to national distinc- 
tion during his tenure there as director 
from 1951 to 1955, was one of Neutra's 
first proteges. Neutra himself continued 
to visit Texas to lecture. In 1952 he was 
the principal speaker at the TSA's annual 
meeting in El Paso. 

The beautifully reproduced images of 
Neutra's buildings in The Architecture of 
Richard Neutra still radiate the excite- 
ment, adventurousness, and elan which 
so captivated young architects in the 
1930s and 1940s. And they impress 
upon us the role that Richard J. Neutra 
performed in disclosing the modernist 
vision to Texans in the second quarter of 
the 20th Century. 


(Stephen Fox is a Fellow of the 
Anchorage Foundation of Texas and lives 
in Houston.) 
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Tribble & Stephens, 
we dont celebrate 
signing construction 
contracts. 
We celebrate starting 
new partnerships. 


most for their construction 


Not that we've got any- 
thing against contracts. 


It's a formality for every 


job we start. It’s just that 
we don't believe we got 
to be one of Texas’ largest 
open-shop commercial 
building contractors by 
just going after pieces of 
paper called contracts. 
At Tribble & Stephens, 
we decided nearly 20 
years ago we would take 
time to judge what we 
work on, and who we 
work with. As day-to-day 


dollar. With accurate bid- 
ding. And performance 
that consistently finishes 
on or ahead of schedule. 

With an attitude that 
says yes, we construct 
buildings, but we also 
build partnerships. 

Lasting partnerships. 
With our clients, their 
architects, engineers, 
bankers, brokers and 
tenants. 

It's those part 
nerships we 


ones that'vc gotten us 
repeat and referral work 
that amounts to 75*6 of 
our business in Houston, 
San Antonio, Austin and 
surrounding arcas. 

If vou'd like to learn 
more about our part- 
nership attitude toward 
business, call us. Better 
yet, send for one of our 
brochures. 

And find out why con- 
tracts are just 
incidental to what 
we celebrate. 


d 
b: 


partners. Working together 
in a team approach to make 
sure our clients get the 


think are really 
worth celebrat- 
ing. They're the 
Tribble & 
Stephens 


goneral contractors 


The Partnership Builders 


OFFICES IN HOUSTON, SAN ANTONIO AND AUSTIN, TEXAS, 
ORLANDO AND FORT WALTON BEACH, FLORIDA. 
Corporate Office: 10610 Haddington Drive, Houston, Texas 77043 (713) 465-8550 
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tributed a detailed pedestrian study to the 
Cambridge report, conceived an exten- 
sive system of “pedestrian-oriented” 
streets feeding into the pedestrian- 
dominant” Houston Street/Alamo Plaza 
spine, and at least one street closing 
three new plazas on sites now covered by 
surface parking. Two of the new plazas, 
conceived as backdrops for new develop- 
ment, would link the River Walk and the 
street grid in an effort to extend the 
River Walk's success topside. Arrow also 
proposed a system of benches, bus shel- 
ters, trees, water features, street- 
spanning gateways, and light standards 
with banners and information kiosks. 

The cost—and effectiveness—of a pe- 
destrian system can vary enormously de- 
pending on the number of blocks to be 
covered, the size and quality of the “kit 
of parts," and investment in special fea- 
tures such as fountains, public art and 
performance spaces. In the few limited 
areas where San Antonio has attempted 
to create a new pedestrian environment, 
the city's record has varied from superb, 
in the case of Ford, Powell & Carson's 
delightful Paseo del Alamo water gar- 
den, to supine, in the case of the Alamo 
Plaza contraflow bus lane and related pe- 
destrian amenities—such as a mirac- 
ulous paving tile that is highly slippery 
when wet, yet so porous that it forever 
shows the traces of every liquid that has 
ever been spilled on it. 

The downtown business community 
appears to be committed to doing this 
project right, however. Sizable invest- 
ments in the new construction and adap- 
tive reuse are threatened by the poor 
quality of the pedestrian environment, 
and most business leaders now seem 
aware that the public space leading to 
their front doors will have to be spec- 
tacular if tenants and shoppers are to be 
lured away from the suburbs. While bit- 
ter opposition is certain to rise against 
some details of bus routing and traffic 
diversion, at least there is agreement on 
the principle that good aesthetics is good 
business. 

— Mike Greenberg 


RIZZOLI OPENS STORE 
IN DALLAS MALL 


Rizzoli International Bookstores, the 
New York booksellers known for their 
extensive architectural book collections, 
has opened a 4,500 sq. ft. store in 
Dallas’ Northpark Center. 

The company’s luxuriously decorated 


Rizzoli, Dallas 


Fifth Avenue store has been heralded in 
New York not only for its exclusive han- 
dling of art, architecture and design 
books but also for its chic clientele. 
Rizzoli has successfully marketed what 
publishers and book dealers consider 
""hard-to-sell"" design books by appealing 
to a specific target audience— the more 
highly educated, more sophisticated, 
better traveled” readers that possess “a 
flair for the international and the avant- 
garde." 


Architectural books section 


In 1982, the AIA honored the Fifth 
Avenue store "for the importance it has 
attached to the publication, display and 
sales of architectural books and peri- 
odicals and for the cultivated atmosphere 
in which it communicates architectural 
ideas to the public.” 

In addition to this store, others are in 
SoHo (New York). Chicago, Boston and 
Costa Mesa, California. Rizzoli also 
plans to open a Houston store in the near 
future. 


» AT. a L 
ALS 


Rizzoli Dallas invited the public for its 
grand opening party on Sept. 20. For 
more information, call store managers 
David Butler or Chris Grimes at (214) 
739-6633. 


AUSTIN CHAPTER ANNOUCES 
DESIGN COMPETITION WINNERS 


Four projects were chosen as winners in 
the 1984 Austin AIA Chapter Design 
Awards. The jury consisted of Clovis 
Heimsath, FAIA, Fayetteville; William 
T. Cannady, FAIA, Houston; Frank 
Welch, FAIA, Midland; and Stan Haas, 
Dallas. 


Honor Award: 
® Private Library; Lawrence Speck 
Associates. 


Merit Awards: 

è Little Italy Restaurant; The Archi- 
tects Office Corp. 

Preservation Square Townhomes; 
The Architects Office Corp. 

* Park Ten Townhomes; The Archi- 
tects Office Corp. 


Private library, Austin 
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DALLAS JUSTICE CENTER 
CITED BY AIA AS “STATE OF ART" 


A National jury composed of experts in 
the field of criminal justice architecture 
selected the Lew Sterrett Justice Center in 
Dallas County as one of the nation's 
"state of the art” facilities. Architects 
for the project were Justice Center Ar- 
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Greg Hurslex 


Greg Murstey 


chitects, a five-firm joint venture com- 
posed of: Moffatt D. Adams; Dahl/ 
Braden/PTM: JPJ Architects; Smith & 
Warder; and Wright-Rich & Associates. 

The Sterrett Center was included in the 
annual Exhibition of Architecture for 
Justice at the Congress of Correction 
meeting held in San Antonio, Aug. 
19-23. 


The Center, one of the first jails to 
comply with the then-new Texas State 
Jail Standards, was subject to public con- 
troversy during its five years of design 
and construction. Most of the jail's de- 
tractors were reluctant to comply with 
orders of the Federal Court for more hu- 
mane amenities and its ensuing costs. 
Critics called the jail “the Convict Hil- 
ton" because of its multimillion-dollar 
price tag. 

“The center was pushed on Dallas 
County because of federal court orders,” 
Braden said. People have criticized the 
center for being too costly, saying that 
we coddled prisoners. There were a lot 
of false rumors that went with it. 

The juried competition was sponsored 
by the AIA and the American Correc- 
tional Association. 


MASONRY INSTITUTE ANNOUNCES 
HOUSTON-GALVESTON DESIGN 
WINNERS 


The Masonry Institute of Houston- 
Galveston has announced the winners of 
the biannual Nicholas Clayton Awards 
for excellence in design with masonry. 
The jury consisted of San Francisco-area 
architects: Paul B. Barnhart of Kaplan, 
MacLaughlin, Diaz; Les L. Melburg of 
Nichols & Melberg; and Charles Stewart 
of ARX Architecture. 


Excellence in Design: 

€ Five Post Oak Park, Houston; 
Morris/Aubry Architects. 

€ Grogan's Park Center, Woodlands; 
Architects Alliance. 

€ Parish Hall for St. John the Divine 
Episcopal Church, Houston; Ray Bailey 
Architect. 

Seeley G. Mudd Computer Science 
Laboratory, Houston; Charles Tapley 
Associates. (See page 66.) 


AERA es ee 
A Woa A "M 


Grogan' s Park Center, Woodlands 


Parish Hall, Houston 
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Program Now In Its Fourth Successful Year 


Professional Liability Insurance 
Is a Serious Subject 


Discuss Your Needs With 
Experienced Insurance Professionals 


TSA members now have avail- 
able a professional liability insur- 
ance plan offered by INAPRO, 
underwriting subsidiary of the 
INA Underwriters Insurance Co. 


Now in its fourth successful year, 
the program provides TSA mem- 
bers with quality coverage at a 


TSA has endorsed the program 
and has appointed Assurance 
Services, Inc. for Austin as 
administrator. 


Please call or have your agent 
contact Steve Sprowls or Tracey 
Flinn at Assurance Services for 
details. 


ROBERT G. MATHER DEAD 
IN AUSTIN AT AGE OF 63 


Robert G. Mather, professor of architec- 
ture and planning at UT Austin since 
1958, died in Austin July 7 after a brief 
illness. 

Mather was born in Plainfield, III., and 
earned an architecture degree from the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. He had 
long been active on committees concerned 
with problems arising from Austin’s rapid 
growth. He was acting chairman of the 
Austin Tomorrow Ongoing Committee, 
which monitors the city master plan for 
growth, and also held leadership positions 
on committees related to downtown 
revitalization, renewable energy resources 


substantial premium discount. 


and land-use planning as a component of 
energy management. 

Memorial contributions may be made 
to the Urban Pathfinder Coalition, c/o We 
Care Austin, 4620 Crestway Drive, 
Austin, Texas 78731. 


Assurance Services, Inc. i 
12120 Highway 620 North 
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Low cost, maintenance-free 
Resists thermal shock 
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F pre-painted, galvanized, Zincalume, : 
ICBO Report No. 3866 — UL 90 Approved 


Galvalume and copper. 20-year warranty 
World-wide patents, U.S. and Canadian pending cannot penetrate. available on finishes. 


For Information call: 1-800-821-5792, in California (714) 875-8529 
0 RIB-ROOF INDUSTRIES, INC., 5775 Locust Avenue, Rialto, CA 92376 
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TEXAS ARCHITECTS WIN 
TWELVE GOLD NUGGET AWARDS 


Texas architects won 12 Gold Nuggett 
Awards in the annual building design 
competition sponsored by the Pacific 
Coast Builders Conference and Builder 
magazine. A record 658 entries were re- 
ceived from 14 western states to be eli- 
gible for prizes in the 33 categories. 


EDI Architects/Planners, Houston, won 
five residential design awards: 

€ Grand Award for the Best Condo- 
minium Unit, The Retreat, Houston. 

* Merit Award for Medium-Density 
Residential Community, The Retreat, 
Houston. 

* Merit Award for Best Manufactured 
Home, Westglen, Houston. 

€ Merit Award for Best Single-Family 
Home (2,201 to 3,000 sq. ft.), House in 
Governor's Place, Houston. 

* Merit Award for Best Condomini- 
ums (1,701 to 2,200 sq. ft.), Forest Lake 
Townhomes, The Woodlands. 


The Retreat, Houston 


Kaufman/Meeks, Houston, won two 
awards: 

* Merit Award for Best Single-Family 
Detached Home (over 3000 sq. ft.), 502 
Flaghoist, Houston. 

* Merit Award for Best Single-Family 
Detached Home (1601 —2200 sq. ft.). 
Bear Creek, Houston. 


SWA Group, Houston, won two awards 
for land planning: 

* Merit Award for Best Recreational 
Facility, Sweetwater Country Club, 
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Rob Milter 


Sugarland, designed by Charles Moore. 
@ Merit Award for Best Apartment 
Project (over three stories), Lions' Head 
Apartments, Sugarland, designed by 

Cole Smith & Associates. 


Sweetwater Country Club, Sugarland, 


Charles R. Womack, Dallas, won two 
awards: 

* Merit Award for Best High-Density 
Residential Community, Parkway Quarter 
Condominiums, Dallas. 

* Merit Award for Best High-Density 
Residential Community, Bryan Place 
Condominiums, Dallas. 


Bryan Place Condominiums, Dallas 


House Reh Associates, Houston, won 
one award: 

* Merit Award for Best Apartment 
Project (over three stories), Oakhampton 
Place, San Antonio. 


Rob Muir 


Tom Fox 


Jokn Rogers 


Heritage Plaza, Houston 


HERITAGE PLAZA, HOUSTON, 
BY M. NASR & PARTNERS 


Undaunted by the 20 percent downtown 
office vacancy rate, developers Wortham 
& Van Liew have announced a 1.2 mil- 
lion sq. ft. office building, Heritage 
Plaza. 

"We have confidence in both the city 
of Houston and the economy," R. W. 
Wortham, III said, and believe that the 
real estate demand will again be strong 
in 1986 — 1987." 

The one-biock site contains the 1917 
Federal Land Bank building, which 
Wortham & Van Liew plan to reuse sans 
parking garage. One of Houston's most 
exceptional historic buildings, the Land 
Bank will be preserved intact on the site 
which adjoins Sam Houston Park and the 
main public library. 

M. Nasr & Partners have designed the 
53-story building with context in mind. 
The side of the building facing the park 
is monumental in scale while the down- 
town face is more pedestrian-oriented 
and incorporates an arc-shaped plaza 
serving both the Land Bank and the new 
tower. 

Carrying out the theme of the striking 
limestone facade of the Land Bank, Nasr 
has designed the base of the tower with 
horizontal bands of flamed granite. The 
granite bands’ joints have deeply articu- 
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lated reveals creating distinct horizontal 
shadows. 

At the center of the park-side eleva- 
tion, a portal announces the entrance be- 
low and the location of a 12th-floor sky 
lobby. The base the stair steps sym- 
metrically down from this portal to the 
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Site Plan 


existing Land Bank. The building's shaft 


| is divided into seven equal vertical pan- 


els on the park side, a device which 
should break down the building's hori- 
zontal dimension. 

At the "capital" of Heritage Plaza, 


glass panels terminate in stair-stepping 
fashion into a granite-clad exposed 
building skeleton. The latticework design 
hides mechanical equipment while re- 
sponding to the decorative elements of 
the Land Bank. Completion is scheduled 
for late 1986. 


CORPUS CHRISTI CITY HALL, 
BY TAFT ARCHITECTS AND KIPP, 
RICHTER & ASSOCIATES 


Taft Architects and Kipp, Richter & As- 
sociates unveiled in mid-August a model 
for Corpus Christi's new city hall. The 
$12 million project will have a cross 
axial organization with four entrances 
leading into a centra! rotunda. Most of 
the major public functions of the 
350,000 sq. ft. facility, including the city 
council chambers, will be located on the 
ground floor, while less public offices 
will occupy the second to fifth floors. 
The sixth floor wil! house such staff 
amenities as an exercise room and a 
a cafeteria. 

The architects have chosen a massing 
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Pella gives classic beauty 
a brand new outlook. 


With Pella Custom Glazing Systems, and is energy tight. And Pellas design, fabrication and installation 

the face might be out of the past, — exclusive design features, like Pella throughout Texas. To see the differ- 

but the efficiency is there for Clad maintenance free exterior ence Pella can make in your next 

the future. frames and panels, assure youa renovation, call: 
Pella custom makes all of its Pella Glazing System will weather Houston 

window systems to be an exact fit. time as gracefully as the building (713) 895-7150 

From the smallest casement with you're specifying it for. Dallas 

Pella's built-in Rolscreen* to Monu- On projects of commercial or (214) 647-4321 

mental windows, Pella provides institutional complexity and scale, San Antonio 

you with everything you need to Palla offers architectural services, (512) 735-2030 

insure your renovation looks right technical assistance, special Only Pella offers it all. 
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ARLINGTON COURT TOWN- 
HOUSES, HOUSTON, BY WILLIAM 
F, STERN & ASSOCIATES 


Arlington Court Townhouses is an 18- 
unit townhouse project planned for 
Houston’s Heights Historic District. The 
one-acre site adjoins a neighborhood 
made up of well-preserved wood cot- 
tages and bungalows dating from the 
early 20th Century. Each two-bedroom 
townhome contains 1600 sq. ft. with a 
combination of private and shared out- 
door living spaces. William F. Stern & 
Associates oriented the individual houses 
toward a public courtyard with vehicular 
access off Arlington St. and an alley. 
The front door to the court acts as a 
gatehouse through which visitors or resi- 
dents enter before proceeding to the 
individual homes. On axis with the 
gatchouse is a large 65-foot long pool. 
Architectural elements—bay win- 


Corpus Christi City Hall dows, stoops, stair towers and bal- 
conies—act as contextual elements 
reminiscent of the Texas courthouse ver- ^ contrasting neutral grey stucco and bands connecting the townhomes with older 
nacular and historic downtown buildings. of blue tile. Construction will commence homes of the area. The small, modest 
Exterior materials are buff brick with in early January. units have elongated, operable wood 


Au Forgeron De La Cour-Dicu, Inc. 


C.. Ot Metal Studio 


Two Generations of Experience Beautify the Inside and Outside of 
Homes with Hand-Forged Ornamental Iron 
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windows, large fireplaces and intricately 
layered interior spaces. Finished in 
stucco and painted in lavender grey, the 
exterior forms should add a lively pres- 
ence to the adjoining streets and court- 
yard. Completion is scheduled for fall. 


We Know Something 
About You... 


You’re a firm offering professional services 
Whether you're a sole proprietor or a large wultudisciplinary A/F corpo- 
ration with several branches, we've been serving firms like yours for 
vears. Architect, Structural Engineer, Mechanical, Electrical, Land Sur- 
veyor—or some new specialized discipline —we can help vou. 


You need good insurance 

Perhaps it’s a "necessary evil” that you hate to buy, Perhaps you can't get 
enough of it for your peace of mind. Or perhaps you're somewhere in 
between. But, like all our clients, you want a quality product. 


You want to keep your costs down 

You're not in business for vour health. You don't want to become insur- 
ance poor. You want value for your hard-earned dollars. You need a bro- 
ker who shops around for you, watches costs, and avoids surprising vou 
with an unexpected bill 


Model, bird's eye view. 


Isn't it time you dealt with a specialist? 


Commercial Insurance Concepts, Inc. 
1800 San Felipe * Suite 670 * Houston, TX 77056 *(713) 629-5850 
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Arlington Street facade 


COURT AT MUSEUM'S GATE, 
HOUSTON, BY COMPENDIUM 


The Court at Museum's Gate is a mid- 
rise luxury condominium to be located 
near Houston's unofficial cultural center 
and is in close proximity to the Museum 


Uncommon by design. 


‘To discover the uniqueness of Ashley... 


1-800-821-9202 


Court at Museum's Gate 


1 erem pal cabe 
New Yord A=. n n D ( 
tas Arngeir . i. — 


of Fine Arts, the Contemporary Arts 
Museum, Hermann Park and the soon-to- 
be-completed de Menil Museum. Orga- 
nized around three exterior plazas, the 
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Peal Hener 


Paul Hester 


Harper and 


(J The most comprehensive, fully 
integrated computer-based financial 
management system available to 

architectural and engincering firms. 


Created by, and specifically for, 
design professionals. 


Sponsored by AIA and endorsed 
by NSPE/PEPP 


wl A company with 10 years’ expe- 
rence serving nearly 400 design 
firms throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


(J Skilled financial management 
specialists working with you to 
meet the specific needs of your firm. 


IA broad range of products and 
service options from a national 
time-sharing service to a variety 

of standalone systems utilizing 
in-house equipment from selected 
microcomputers to DEC/VAX and 
Prime. 


Shuman and CFMS 
Consider the Advantages... 


For all the facts on the Harper and 
Shuman/CFMS advantages, call us 
today at 617-492-4410. 


Harper and Shuman, Inc. 
68 Moulton Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

617-492-4410 


CFMS is a Registered Trademark, jointly owned by Harper and Shuman, Inc. and the American Institute of Architects Service Corporation 
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ROBT. AMES COOK 


Architectural Photography 


Studio 634-7196 2608 irving Blvd. Dallas, Texas 75207 
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DESIGN 
YOUR OWN 
FUTURE 


If you're a successful architect, looking for a future with great 
challenges and rewards, we need to talk. 

One of the nation's largest architecture-engineering firms 
wants you to design and build your own corporate division. 
You will have complete responsibility for the higher 
education market including business development, project 
management and production. 

It's not an everyday challenge. Not for an everyday architect. 
But if you're a seller and doer, an entrepreneur at heart and a 
top design professional — then make your home with us in 
Houston. And take advantage of a top salary / benefits package. 

Who will you be building with? Bernard Johnson 
Incorporated is a full-service firm; all design disciplines are 
in-bouse. In the first half of 1984 we've been selected to design 
a $50 million medical laboratory, an $80 million industrial 
research center and a $50 million hospital. 

If you think that projects of such a scale are just your size, 
we'd like to hear from you. If you think they're a bit on the small 
side, we'd love to hear from you. 


Send resumes in confidence to: 


David Blaschke 
Director of Administration, Dept. E 
Bernard Johnson Incorporated 
5050 Westheimer 
Houston, Texas 77056 


Bernard Johnson Incorporated 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS PLANNERS 


THE ONE STANDARD IS EXCELLENCE. 


Ao Equal Opportunity Lampieyer 
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complex will offer a variety of public 
and private outdoor spaces. First-floor 
flats will have private courtyards while 
two- and three-story units have private 
roof terraces. 

Exteriors are red brick with limestone 
accent bands. Operable windows are 
clear glass in energy-efficient frames. 
Glass block is used in areas needing vi- 
sual privacy. A computer-monitored 
electronic security system controls entry 
into the complex. 
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Architecture professors Drury Blake 
Alexander and Lawrence W, Speck have 
been named to endowed academic posi- 
tions at the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin. Alexander was named to hold the 
Meadows Foundation Centennial Pro- 
fessorship in Architecture and Speck, a 
Texas Architect contributing editor, was 
named to hold the Roland Gommell 
Roessner Centennial Professorship in Ar- 
chitecture. Both are directors of the 
Southwest Center for the Study of Ameri- 
can Architecture. 

Donations to the fund to establish the 
Harwell Hamilton Harris Fellowship in 
Architecture are now being accepted by 
the University of Texas at Austin. Har- 
ris, who gave up his plan to enter archi- 
tecture school in order to work for Rich- 
ard Neutra, moved to Texas in 1951 and 
became UT Austin's first director of the 
newly created School of Architecture. 
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CENTER. 


he Marvin Window Planning Center, n hnician assistance, special = 
design consultation, and service after the sale. Our professional sales staff can help you in new construc- 
tion, remodeling, or renovation projects. For further information call: 


Dallas—214/262/7483 Fort Worth—817/293/6731 
Longview—214/759/9675 Lubbock—806/744/1404 


UNIVERSITY dens NEN 


Courtroom, University of Texas School of Law, Austin 


ape 


817-773-1776 
Lecture Hall Box 76503-0429 Tempie, Texas. 


Health Sci Cent 
University of Texas AMERICAN DESK 


San Antonio 
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He is still considered one of the most 
significant Texas architects of the 19508. 
The endowment qualifies to receive 
matching funds under the Regents Teach- 
ers and Scholars Program. Gifts and 
pledges made by Aug. 31, 1985 and paid 
by Aug. 31, 1987 are eligible to be 
matched by Available Fund monies. 


Tannehill' s award-winning design. 


Jane Tannehill of Rice University has 
been named second-place winner in the 
Second Annual Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture/American Wood 
Council Student Design Competition. 
For her design of a clubhouse for a Colo- 
rado country club, she was awarded 
$1,000, with an additional $500 going to 
Rice University. Major funding for the 
competition was provided by the Weyer- 
haeuser Company Foundation and Kirby 
Forest Industries. 


—ů —ęV—— 


October 1-5: Artrain, the only mo- 
bile museum of its kind in the country, 
will be in Lubbock to feature examples 
of “the best quality of contemporary art 
in Texas." Artrain, consisting of five re- 
furbished railroad cars, will move to 
Midland-Odessa Oct. 10, and to El Paso 
Oct. 19. For additional information, con- 
tact Helen Tackett, UT News and Infor- 
mation Service, Box Z, University 
Station, Austin 78712, (512) 471-3151. 

October 2: First lecture in the series 
Reconsidered Modernism will be held in 
conjunction with the exhibition on the ar- 
chitecture of Richard Neutra. The series 
continues Oct. 16, 23 and 30. For addi- 
tional information, contact Esther de 
Vecsey, The Blaffer Gallery, The Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston 77004, (713) 
749-1329. 


October 3: Romaldo Giurgola lectures 


Mudo 


EARNER 
UMEN N 
4 «^ Me 


at the Rice Design Alliance's Architects 
Speak for Themselves series. Subsequent 
lectures will be Barbara Littenberg, Oct. 
10; Hugh Newell Jacobsen, Oct. 17; and 
Daniel Solomon, Oct. 24. For additional 
information, contact Rice Design Alli- 
ance, Rice University, PO Box 1892, 
Houston 77251, (713) 524-6297. 
Through October 5: An exhibit of 
photographs of 19th Century Houston 
homes, Houston Residential Architec- 
ture— 1836-1914 is on display at the 
Julia Ideson Library, 500 McKinney. 
October 12: New works by several 
Austin artists in a multi-media exhibition 
will be on display through Nov. 11 at 
Laguna Gloria Art Museum, Austin. 
October 15: Deadline for entries in 
the annual General Electric Edison 
Award lighting design competition to 
recognize innovative projects using GE 
precision beam, low voltage Precise 
lamps. Projects are to have been created 
between Sept. 1, 1983 and Oct. 1, 1984. 
For additional information, contact Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Dept. 3422, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, OH 44112. 
October 24: Deadline for entries in 
1985 AIA Honor Awards program. For 


from ancient to modem 
TERRAZZO is the measure of 
time through its beauty and wear. 
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DRICON 


Fire Retardant Treated Wood 


The Fire 
Retardant 
Treated Wood 
That Works 
Where 
Humidity’s 
High 


In addition to the properties of a superior 
fire retardant treated wood, Dricon 
wood has other features unsurpassed 
by any interior-type treated product 
Laboratory tests have shown that 
Dricon fire retardant treated wood is no 
more corrosive to truss plates, nails 
and connecting hardware than ordinary 
untreated wood — even at 95% 
relative humidity 

Dricon lumber and plywood has an 
FR-S rating from Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. Every piece ol Dricon 
wood is kiln dried after treatment and 
carries a UL label. All four national 
mode! building codes permit its use in 
roof construction. It is ideally suited for 
interior and rain-shielded applications 

No other interior fire retardant treated 
wood makes this claim: The surface 
ol Dricon wood remains dry at 95? 
relative humidity. Dricon wood 
has exceptionally low moisture pick-up 
This results in exceptionally low 
corrosivity. In addition, the Oricon 
treating chemicals* contain no sullates 
halogens or ammonium phosphate 
that can contribute to corrosion 

Low corrosivity means longer lasting 
truss plates and metal hardware, which 
can mean longer lasting trusses 
For your specification guide, question 
and answer booklet, and descriptive 
literature. Use the reader inquiry card 
or call, 


Dean Lumber Company 
Box 610, Gilmer 75644 
(214) 843-5538 Telex 735003 
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STEWART'S 


AND 


INTERIOR SYSTEMS OF TEXAS 
(ITS SYSTEMS FURNITURE DIVISION) 


LEADING CONTRACT DEALERS 
for 


COMMERCIAL and HEALTH/SCIENCE INTERIORS 


Representing fine furniture by 


HERMAN MILLER OFFICE SYSTEMS e 
HERMAN MILLER 


HEALTH/SCIENCE SYSTEMS e 
KIMBALL e ARTEC e GUNLOCKE e GF 


nnd offering complete services of 


Facility Planding e Product Procurement e Total Infallatign 
Uséd Furniture Disposal € Fixed Asset Management Systems 
Contratt Labor Services 
Facility Management Research and Education 


» 


SINCE T8912 


ái HM alt. 


401 South Lamar St. + Dalfas 75202 
214/747-8594 
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entry requirements or additional infor- 
mation, contact AIA, 1735 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

November 1: Deadline for entries in 
Second Annual Concrete Block Paver 
Design Competition, sponsored by the 
National Concrete Masonry Association. 
The competition will honor designers for 
outstanding applications of concrete 
block pavers used in innovative land- 
scaping projects. For additional informa- 
tion, contact Richard Branham, National 
Concrete Masonry Association, PO Box 
781, Hemdon, VA 22070, (703) 
435-4900. 

November 1-4: Art Expo Texas, an 
international exposition of paintings, 


| sculpture, tapestries, etchings, 


lithographs, video and electronic art, 
photography and posters will be in Dal- 
las' Market Hall. For more information, 
contact Margie August or Laurel Ander- 
son, The Hart Agency, 300 Turtle Creek 
Plaza, Suite 215, Dallas 75219, (214) 
521-9092. 


— — FIRMS 


John Mark Hutchings has been named 
associate principal of the Dallas firm 
James H. Meyer & Associates. 

Albert Gregor has joined The Parker/ 
Croston Partnership, Fort Worth, as a 
senior partner. 

The firm Dailey Wann and Michael, 
has moved to 407 E. Sixth St., Suite 
200, Austin 78701, (512) 476-4586. 

Wadsworth Properties, Houston, has 
relocated to One Woodway Center, Suite 
900, 6363 Woodway, Houston 77057, 
(713) 789-8099. 

The Falick/Klein Partnership, Inc., 
Houston, has moved to 5847 San Felipe 
Suite 1900, Houston, 77057, (713) 
782-9000. 

F. Conrad Neal, III has established an 
independent practice under the firm 
name of FCN 111, with offices at 7277 
Regency Square Blvd., Suite 117, Hous- 
ton 77036, (713) 781-4388. 

Richard L. Chambers, Jr., and Carl E. 
Aeschbacher have incorporated under the 
name Aeshacher Chambers Architects, 
3422 W. Alabama, Houston 77005, 
(713) 626-3094. 


NEWS, continued on page 97 
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They know who they are and 
where they're going. 

And they look for a special 
quality in the people they do 
business with. 


At Texas American, special 
people like these are discovering 
bankers who are committed to 
building long-range relationships. [4 
Who are eager to solve problems D 
in innovative ways. Who see their 


TE own success in terms of success- 4 
W 4 ful customers 
Iv. If you're looking for a special 
iz 4 kind of banker, come to Texas 
$32 | American. Its where special people 
Sia — discover the special kind of bank- 


ers they deserve. 


TTR, j Texas American. 
f | A special kind of banker. 


o y 


For my business, 
need a special kind. 4 
of banker.” 

^ia 
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WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN... 
This may be the most important 
card you hol 


claim pay- 

ment, usually with- 

in 48 hours of receipt, 

is an outstanding feature 

of the TSA Group Insur- 

ance Program. 

Participants in the TSA program receive 
personal hospital identification cards, 
personal insurance certificates, complete 
information material, and personal 
response. 


; ‘The hospital identifica- 
tion card carried by partici- 
pants in the Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects’ Group Insurance Program 
guarantees coverage for eligible ex- 
penses for the first two days of hospital 
confinement, generally allowing entry 
without delays. 
You're an AIA person with a real name, 
not a number, with AA&C. Personal atten- 
tion is only a toll free phone call away to 
1/800/854-0491. 
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cA\ Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
— v 19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500, Irvine, CA 92715 


Largest Inventory in the U.S.A. (Opening Sizes Available: 10” to 52”) 


TURTLE CREEK BUSINESS CENTER/109 
1931 NO. INDUSTRIAL BLVD. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 


690 N. ROBERTSON BLVD. (214) 744-1269 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
(213) 657-3752 / (213) 657-1051 


ATLANTA DECORATIVE ART CENTER/320 
351 PEACHTREE HILLS AVE., N.E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30305 
(404) 261-4061 


Showroom Hours: Mon. thru Fri.: 9 AM to 5 PM, Sat.: 9 AM to 3 PM 


Hall Architects, Houston, has relo- 
cated to Loop Central Three, 4828 Loop 
Central Drive, Suite 660, Houston 
77081, (713) 669-1860. 

James M. Ratcliff has been promoted 
to senior associate of the firm SHWC, 
Inc., Houston. 

Stark West has joined the Dallas-based 
firm Foster & Meier Architects, Inc. 
as vice president of design. 

The San Antonio firm Brendler/Dove 
Associates, Inc. has named as associates 
Randall C. Thomas, Brian Bristow, Mar- 
cia Mattingly and John Hughes. 


Linex 801 scriber. 


The Linex 801 scriber, which quickly 
applies text and dimensions to technical 
drawings, writes like a typewriter and 
computes like a calculator. Designed to 
replace lettering stencils and drafting 
templates with improved quality and 
speed, the Linex scriber offers type in 
variable sizes, angles and fonts. For ad- 
ditional information, contact Jeffrey C. 
Eichler, A.D.S./LINEX, 3130 Gateway 
Dr., Norcross, GA 30071 (404) 448-0977. 


Stephens station. 


New from Knoll Office Automation 
Resources is the Stephens Management 
Station, featuring a rolling terminal 
stand, designed by Bill Stephens, which 
can be rolled aside when not in use, a 
disk drive hanger frame, mounted under 
the worksurface to improve access and 
free workspace, and a printer closet with 
an acoustic foam silencer. For additional 
information, contact Knoll, (212) 207-2200. 
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BIG MAN IN 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


When James Pope was a 
boy, he used to frequent 
the blacksmith shop in his 
hometown of Cooper, 
Texas, fascinated by the 
sounds and smells of 
working with metal. 

After 26 years in 
Mosher’s Dallas plant, 
working with metal still 
fascinates him. In his 
leisure time, he may be 
found in the small shop he 
built at home, making 
things from both wood 
and metal. 

A Foreman, James has 
seen a lot of changes in 
product and plant, as both 
grew to meet customer 
needs. But the attention to 
detail, the concern for 
quality and delivery 
schedules remain a 
Mosher hallmark. 


The girder being 
squared behind James is 
one of 108 to be fabricated 
for delivery to a jobsite in 
Mexico. 

You may be sure that 
this job will meet the 
Mosher standard of 
performance - a standard 
that people like James 
Pope help to set and work 
to maintain. 


STEEL COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant 

PO. Box 1579, Houston 77001 
(713) 861-8181 

Plants in Dallas, San Antonio 


E 
A Tri industries Compan, 
Ki Fr nity y 
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DAVE BRADEN/MUSINGS 


In case you haven't heard, 
Dalias accommodated the Grand 
Old Party's National Convention 
this August. We really got 
spiffed up—filled the chug 
(that's Texan for pot) holes, wa- 
tered the grass, fenced off the 
Convention Center, cleared out 
the jails, and gathered up four 
million private sector dollars for 
extra security and hors 
d'oeuvres. It has made me won- 
der, what is Houston doing to 
get ready for the Texas Society 
of Architects annual hash? 

The GOP's are not really a lot 
more numerous than the TSA's, 
but they are accompanied by 
this tremendous entourage of 
12,000 media people (they are 
the ones who ate four million 
dollars worth of hors 
d'oeuvres)! If architects could 
just draw a media crowd like 
that, it would be mind boggling 
to sec what tbe city of Houston 
would roll out in the way of red 
carpet! 

Houstonians would be run- 
ning around all over the place 
asking these media types, 
"Well, how do you like 
Houston?" The response may 
not be all that appealing. Case 
in point: Mike Royko, the latter 
day Dooley of the Chicago Trib- 
une, did not exactly shower Big 
D with compliments. He could 
hardly wait to get back to the 
Loop and tell all of Chicago that 
Dallas wasn't “really a city at 
all—just a bunch of shopping 
centers, connected by free- 
ways. Irrespective of the fact 
that he is basically right (in a 
physical sense), can you imag- 
ine what this guy might write if 
he visited Houston? 

Paul Goldberger, the architec- 
tural critic for The New York 
Times, critiqued Dallas’ freeway 
landscape and downtown. While 
making two mistakes in spell- 
ing, giving one wrong credit, 
and three inaccurate building lo- 
cations, Paul, typically, was 
complimentary only of the 
works of our Eastern stars. | was 


GOIN' BACK TO HOUSTON 


a little miffed when he told the 
whole world our Wyndham 
Hotel looked like a Mennen 
Speed Stick, called the Anatole 
the devil of the “so-called Post 
Modem movement," and gave 
the Hyatt Regency the Most 
Like-the-Emerald-City-in-the- 
Wizard-of-Oz-Award;" but then 
I thought, well nobody's per- 
fect—except critics! 

I feel sorry for the critics who 
have not yet critiqued Houston 
because they ain't scen nothing 


* yet! It is the home of four of 


Texas’ 20 most significant ar- 
chitectural works as shown in 
TSA's touring Creating Tomor- 
row's Heritage exhibit: Pennzoil 
Place, the Tenneco Building, 
Lovett Hall at Rice University 
and the Museum of Fine Aris. 
Among things significant, all 
were designed by non-Texans, 
while the works of 1930s 
Houston architect John Staub 
must have been too eclectic to 
be included! No conclusion can 
be reached except that Houston 
is Houston—a special place of 
its own. 

Undoubtedly, there have bcen 
changes since last we met there. 
Houston is still brawling but not 
booming. Rumors abound of an 
unprecedented economic reces- 
sion—always a toughie for ar- 
chitects! It is rumored there arc 
soup kitchens in River Oaks 
serving free vichyssoise. It is 
not uncommon to be approached 
in the Downtown area by down- 
and-out oil persons begging for 
five dollars to buy a pina colada. 

Yet, there is, no doubt, a good 
time and a broadening of one's 
mind in seminar form ahead at 
TSA's Annual Mceting. Subjects 
to be broached include: ** Draw- 
ing scale figures to ale and 
Ho to start an architectural 
library at home (first get four 
onc hy tens, six feet in length, 
some bricks, and a copy of The 
Fountainhead). 

I can hardly wait—goin’ back 
to Houston, Houston, Houston! 
—— 
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user: xen inge of desigs non ending 
Y | colors. Monier's nationol sales and service 
nearest telephone. For informotion on our 


4s and compony please write or call us today. 
a ) MONIER.... ANYTHING EISE IS A COMPROMISE 


MONIER COMPANY GENERAL OFFICES 
PO. Box 5567, Orange, CA 92666 (714). 538- 8822 


Corona, Califormio Duncanville, Texas Stockton, Colori 


5.2288 (8613/665330 (714) 737-3888 (214) 298.6148 (209) 982-1473 1 
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220 Weathered Shake 
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